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Negro egro Population Effect of Cycles in Business | 
On Retail Credit Is Studied 


Department of Commerce Making Survey to 
Find Trends in Leading Lines of Trade 


Reveals Gain in 


Rate of Growth 


Better Educational Facilities | 
And More Sanitary Living 
Conditions Declared to Be 
Probable Cause 


Definite Movement | 
Northward Is Noted 


Tendency of the Race to Leave 
Farms Increases, Census Re- 
ports, With Larger Cities as 
Chief Objective 


The Negro population in the United 
States increased 11.5 per cent in the dec- 
ade between 1920 and 1930, or at a con- 
siderably faster rate of growth than in the! 
previous decade when the gain was 6.4 
pe> cent, according to an oral statement 
July 24 at the Bureau of the Census. 

Improved educational facilities and more | 
sanitary environments probably have been | 
important factors in bringing about this 
higher rate of growth, inasmuch as the, 
immigration of Negroes has been rela- | 
tively negligible during the period in which | 
the rate has become higher, it was said. 
Additional information made available at) 
the Bureau follows: 

A definite movement northward and to) 
the larger cities in general, character- 
ized the progress of the Negro popu- 
lation of the United States during these 
returns from 46 States and the Dis- | 
nativity, sex, etc. | 

Death Rate Reduced 


Despite the apparent falling off in the 
death rate of the Negro, which has been 
and is considerably higher than that of 
the whites, the rate of increase in Negro 
population during the last decade (on the 
basis of 46 States and the District of Co- | 
lumbia) was still substantially lower than | 
that of the total population which showed 
a gain of 16 per cent. 

The numerical. gain in Negro popula- | 
tion in the Nation (with the exception 
of two States) was approximately 1,100,- 
000 as compared to the total population 
gain for the entire country of approxi- 
mately 17,000,000. 

The migration of Negroes to the more 
northerly States was a continuation of a 
movement that had been noticeable prior | 
to 1920. In the last 10 years, however, 
there is observed also to a greater extent 
than formerly the tendency of Negroes 
to leave the farms and plantations and 
to take up their abode in the cities—not 
only in the North, but in the South and| 
the West as well. 

Rapid Growth in South 

The rapid growth of several cities in| 
the South, due in large part to the migra- 
tion of certain industries from the North, 
reflected also a substantial gain in the 
Negro population in these cities. This was 
despite the fact that a number of South- 
ern States showed losses in Negro popula- 
tion from 1920 to 1930. Outstanding of 
these were Georgia, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. 

It is significant that 16 of the 46 States 
for which color statistics have been issued 
have shown losses in Negro population 


| 


Y 


in the last decade. A glance at these} 
States—Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 


ington ,Wyoming, Néw Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Maine and Iowa—reveals that for | 
the most part these losses have occurred 
in, States which have showed slight gains 
in total population, are mostly agricul- 
tural, or are near cities which have had 
oustanding growth and which have at- 
tracted many Negroes becaus? of the 
availability of employment. 








France to Encourage 
Travel by Airplanes 





Public Declared to Lack In- 
terest in Aviation 


A French report on aviation recommends 
the more regular use in daily life of air- 
planes for travel in France aS a means 
of developing aeronautics there, ac- | 
cording to advices received and just made | 
public by the Department of Commerce. | 
The full text of the Department's state- 
ment follows: 

An effort to make the French public 
more “air minded” is suggested in a re- 
port regarding the development of air) 
activity in France, submitted to the Mu- 
nicipal Council cf Paris by the mixed 
commission on air and aeronautics of that 
region, Trade Commissioner W. L. Finger 
at Paris informs the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The alleged slow development of avia- | 
tion in France is ascribed in the report | 
to the lack of air-mindedness of the pub- | 
lic. Too many people, it says, think of 
airplanes as sportiag machines and ao 
not conceive of them as a means of nor- 
mal transport, no more dangerous than 
the automobile; which has the advantage 
of being much more rapid than all other | 
methods. The report indicates that on} 
certain air lines from Le Bourget the} 
percentage of the French passengers is 


hardly 1.8 per cent of the total. 
Educating Youth | 


The report states that the best means! 
of promoting interest in aviation is pro- 
paganda among the younger generation, | 
particularly those in professional schools. | 
Steps could be taken to encourage interest | 
even with students in primary and second- | 
ary schools. The use of films in schools 
showing the construction and perform-| 
ance of airplanes, it suggests, would stim- 
ulate enthusiasm. 

It is urged by the report that means} 
be found to increase the number of | 
scholarships granted to students who spe- | 
cialize in aviation. } 

Realizing that the arrival and departure 
of airplanes create enthusiasm among 
young students, arrangements have been 
made to have students visit Le Secanaes | 
airport at Paris under the direction of 
an experienced guide. 

The report further cites the necessity ot | 
training students in specialized branches 
of the aviation industry, designing, crit | 
struction, woodwork, flight theory, test- 
ing, etc.. and names the Breguet School 
as an example of an institution which 
has made some progress in that direction. 





§ been extent to which a prolonged dis- 
turbance of general business condi- 


tions effects credjt payments and bad 


debt losses is being studied in the De- 
partment of Commerce's semiannual re- 
etail credit survey covering the first half 
of 1931, according to information sup- 
plied July 24 by the Department. 


Trends of credit, and installment sales 
in a number of leading retail lines are 
now being studied for the first six 
months of the year for comparison with 
the corresponding 1930 period, when the 
shift from the relatively high levels of 
1929 was first being fully felt. The fol- 
lowing additional information was sup- 
plied: 

According to Frederic M. Feiker, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the previous semi- 
annual surveys in the retail credit field, 
covering the entire year 1930, have in- 
dicated that on the whole the American 
people were meeting their open credit 
and installment obligations in an or- 
derly manner, and that new commit- 
ments were being assumed in very 
nearly the same proportion to cash sales 
as formerly. The data so far obtained 
go far to support the view that retail 
credit has stood the test of depression in 
a highly satisfactory manner. 

The new es says Mr. Feiker, will 


No Federal Fund 


To Help States in 
Grasshopper Fight 


United States Lines will be held in New| 
York City within a few days when re 


be watched with interest for the furtlter 
evidence they will present as to the sta- 
bility shown by the country’s retail 
credit structure. 

As in previous surveys, the current 
credit study will present comparable 
data covering open credit and install- 
ment sales in proportion to total sales, 
collection percentages on both types of 
credit transaction, returns and allow- 
ances as percentages of gross sales, and 
losses resulting from fraudulent buying 
and passing of bad checks. 

Retailers in 25 leading cities of the 
country are being contacted as to their 
credit and collection experiences of the 
last six months. The study is being 
made by the questionnaire method, and 
the lines of trade being surveyed are 
the same as in the past, including de- 
partment stores, furniture, jewelry, 
shoes, men’s clothing, women's special- 
ties and electrical appliances. 

A feature of the current study is the 
growing interest which is being displayed 
by the retailers, according to H. C. Dunn, 
Chief of the Merchandising Research 
Division, who is directing the surwy. 
This, it is explained, is evidenced in the 
increasing promptness with which the 


| questionnaires are being returned to the 


Department for tabulation, and by the 
more complete data which the stores in 
er. are in their returns. 


\Caiidenenoes Are Arranged 


On Sale of Shipping Line 


Further conferences on the future of the 


re- 


sentatives of various Pacific Coast ship- 


Secretary 


T 





F rancoGerman 
Feeling Improves | 


Stimson Declares | 
This One of Worth While 
Results of Conference © 


HE increase of good feeling between 


the German and French delegates to 
the London financial conference was one 


of its most worth while results, accord- 


ing to a report which the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, telephoned to 
the Acting Secretary of State, William 
R. Castle Jr.. on July 24. Mr. Castle 
later gave an oral report on his tele- 
phone conversation. 

Mf. Castle stated that Secretary Stim- 
son was leaving July 24 for Berlin in 
order to carry on further discussions 
with German leaders. However, he is 
not to discuss further financial aid to 
Germany, Secretary Stimson told Mr. 
Castle. 

The chief purpose of his visit, Mr. 
Castle stated, is to get better acquainted 
with the German people, and to carry 
out his original intention of visiting 


[Continued on Page 


7, Column 2.] 


Creation of Council 


‘Department of Agriculture 


available funds to combat the hordes of 
grasshoppers that have swept down from 


South Dakota and threaten the Missis- 
| sippi Valley, the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, R. W. Dunlap, announced July 24 
in a 


has been making a four days’ campaign 


| grasshopper attacks which he said orally 
would cause millions of dollars of damage 


ping interests arrive to discuss suggestions 
for taking over certain of the ships, it was 
stated orally July 24 at the Shipping 


Says Its Appropriations Board. 
T = . saa il . Commissioners T. V. O'Connor, the 
Are Not Legally Available Chairman of the Board, and H. L. Cone, 


who have been representing the Board for 
the past fortnight at conferences with 
direc.ors of the Lines and various ship- 
ping groups will again attend the dis- 
cussions, it was said. 

While many suggestions, ranging from 
sale of the ships to return to the Govern- 
ment of various parts of the fleet, have 
been advanced in the past two weeks, 
there still have been no definite proposals 
which can be considered as “offers” for 
the services or ships, it was explained. 
Auditors of the Board now going ove: 
the books of the lines, it was added, are 
expected to require several days more to 
complete their task. 


Action Taken to Speed. 
Railway Rate Ruling | 


For Purpose 
nttiiaiatentetinaee 
The Departmext of Agriculture has no 


to Representative Howard 
Mr. Howard 


letter 
(Dem.), of Columbus, Nebr. 


for Federal aid to stem the outbreak of 


in the Mississippi Valley if the spread’ 





lis unchecked. 


Federal Aid Extended 


Actin. Secretary Dunlap stated that two 
specialists from the Department's Bureau 
of Entomology are joining with State spe- 
cialists in organizing control campaigns, 
that the Department is to furnish advice 
to State, county. local officials and indi- 
viduals in organizing the campaign and 
cannot do anything further to relieve the 
situation with the funds and authoriza- 
tions available. 

The Acting Secretary's letter follows in 
full text: Ss 

“Dear Mr. Howard: Reference is made 
to your recent visit to obtain information 
as to the grasshopper situation in Ne- 
braska and as to ascertain if Federal 
funds could not be made available to aid 
in carrying on control campaigns against 
these outbreaks. A report received on the 
22nd, from the Federal entomologist lo- 
cated in ane of the more heavier infested 
areas brings assurance that all agencies— 
both Federal and State—are cooperating 
in the campaigns now being carried on. 
Two specialists from the Bureau of En- 
tomology and the State entomologists from 
the Experiment Station, at Lincoln, and 
representatives fom the Nebraska State 
Department of Agriculture are working to 
aid the extension forces and county com- 
missioners in locations where they are 
most needed. 

Outbreaks Scattered 

The area in Nebraska now known to 
be severely infested includes the counties 
of Boyd, Keya Paha, northern’ Rock, 
northern Holt, Knox, Cedar and Dixon. 
| This area, as yon know, is a southern 
continuation of the general outbreak in 
south-central South Dakota. Scattered 
outbreaks occur all over southwestern Ne- 


(Continued on “oe 3, Column 4.] 


I. C. C, Sets Earlier Date for 
Resumption of js Hear- 
ings on | Petition 


Moving again to expedite hearings on 
the railroads’ united plea for a 15 per 
cent horizontal freight increase, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on July 
24 announced that hearings on the car- 
riers’ proposal will resume on Aug. 4 at 
Portland, Me. (Ex Parte No. 103.) 

On July 23 the Commission had an- 
nounced the first hearing for the contin- 
ued presentation of the testimony in the 
case would be heard at Washington, Aug. 
10. This hearing will go ahead as sched- 
uled, but will be preceded by the Portland | 
hearing, which will deal with the New| 
England situation. 


hearing Aug. 10. 
Other hearing dates announced 
Portland, Oreg., Aug. 
Calif., Aug. 17; Atlanta, 
Dallas, Tex., Aug. 21; 


Ga.., 
Salt 


Aug. 
Lake City, 


and Chicago, Aug. 31. 

sion declared: “These hearings are for 
the accommodation of all concerned. It is 
expected that the eastern interests, except 
New England, will present their evidence 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1,] 


TRAINING IN FOOD SELECTION 
ADVISED FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


White House Conference Finds That Majority of Pupils 
Select Deficient Lunches 


TINETY-ONE per 
children studied in six institutions 
by the White House Conference on Child 


4 


cent of the &chool 





and 25 per cent of those in the Ala- 
bama scnools did. 


_In the senior high school, only 6 per 


’ s cent of the children chose suitable food, 
Health and Protection were found to be | while only 5 per cent of the lunches 
obtaining imadequate lunches, the con- eaten by junior high school children 


ference stated July 24. 

The conference recommends, therefore, 
some form of educational supervision to 
teach the young students how to select 
their food. Additional information made 
available by the conference follows: 

In a private school attended by we’. - 
to-do groups, it was found that 50 per 
cent of their lunches were poor or very 
poor, and only 3 per cent chose de- 
sirable food. 


were adequate. 

Not oniy do children show poor judg- 
ment in selecting their lunches, but in 
the senior *high school just mentioned, 
less than half the children choose foods 
that give them a sufficient number of 
calories. Since adolescent boys usually 
require some 3,600-4,000 calories daily 
and girls 3,600-3,000 or more, it seems 
probable that the daily intake will be 
too low unless close to one-third of 
these amounts is eaten in the noon 
lunch. Many of these children, there- 
fore, were doubtless having lunches not 


In a junior high school, 48 per “cent only inadequate in kind, but also in 
of the pupils took no milk, 92 per cent quantity. 
no vegetables, and 96 per cent no fruits. The White House Conference report 
Another study involving senior high | from which these figures are taken 


school pupils disclosed that 65 per cent 
did not have milk, 90 per cent did not 
take vegetables, and 83 per cent had 
no fruit. 

Children in three grade schools dis- 
closed equally bad judgment. Only 16 
per cent of the children in a grade 
school in Ohio had adequate lunch, 8 


suggests that they show the need of 
educational supervision of lunch-buying. 
On the other hand, it seems clear that 
the home has neglected one of its big 
opportunities for training in health 
and in self-control, if childien arrive 
at junior high school age incapable of 
selecting foods that are wholesome and 


per cent of those in one school and 16 necessary. Health training should be 
per cent in another in Alabama. While carried on in the school, but it should 
94 per cent of the children took milk | reinforce, rather than take the place 


in the Ohio school, only 11 per cent 


of, home training. 


| 


To Adjust Economic 
Problems Suggeste 


Gov. La Follette Urges Mobi- 


Council 
ing 


lization of Leadership t 
Meet Difficulties of Gov- 
ernment and Society 


Mapison, Wis., July 24. 


The creation of a National Economic 
“to mobilize leadership in secur- 
needed readjustments” in the eco- 
nomic organization of the Nation, and an 
immediate extra session of Congress to 
deal with unemployment and the “inter- | 
national crisis” were proposed by Gov- 
ernor Philip F. La Follette in an address 
yesterday before the State Federal of 


| Labor at Oshkosh. 


| unemployment, 


All other eastern in- | 
terests will be heard at the Washington | Proposed the creation of a National Eto- | 
|/nomic Council to undertake the task of 
were | Scrutinizing our economic organization and 
12: San Francisco,|to mobilize lea@ership in securing needed 
17: | | ead justments. 

“The virtual bankruptcy of industrial, 
Utah, Aug. 24; Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 26; | financial and political 
|centuated both the need of a constructive 


In announcing the dates, the Commis- | program and the opportunity for its adop- 


“In the interest of Government and s0- 
ciety,” he said, “these should be a more 
equitable distribution of the economic 
benefits of natural resources and of labor. | 

“In a democracy every 
enjoy a fair amount of economic security; 
workers should be free from coercion. 

Government Cooperation 


“This means Government 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1931 


rman Our Le Leadership 





Needed by World, 


Says Gov. Ritchie 


Declares Some Measure of | 


Participation in Interna-| 


‘Mr. Watson O pposes 


tional Situation Required | 


For National Security 


Revised Reparations 


Payments Foreseen 


'Predicts Extension of Morato- 


rium or Other Readjustment | 


Of German Obligations at 
End of Year’s Program 


Some measure of international leader- 


ship or participation is required of the 


United States, 


“if only for our own na- 


tional security and economic good,” de- 


clared Governor 


Albert C. Ritchie, of 


Maryland, in an address July 24 over the 
Dixie network of the Columbia Broadcast- 


ing System through Station WMAL in 
Washington. 


“I believe the American people recog- 


nize this,’ Governor Ritchie continued, 


“and are willing to assume the responsi- | 


o bilities this leadership or participation | 


involves.” 


It is unlikely, the Governor asserted, 


| that payment of German reparations will 
|be resumed on the present basis at the 


expiration of the year’s moratorium. 


“There will be another extension, or a’ 


readjustment, or a radical change of some 


sort,” 


he said, “and this will affect cor- 


respondingly the foreign debts to us.” 


cooperation | 


in a program of stabilization of industry, 
of providing unemployment insurance, of | 
public employment exchanges, of work- 


men’s compensation, of maintenance of! 


‘concern us unduly.’ 
|were made in good faith, he declared, 
“and we need be controlled by no al-, 
| truistie impulses in considering them.” 


| 


| States 


South of the blue grass and the cotton 
citizen should | fields, 


However, he continued, “this need not 
Our foreign debts 


Governor Ritchie's address follows in 
full text: 
Addresses the Old South 


Tonight I am addressing primarily the 
of the old Souih—the romantic 


so long conspicuous for its fine 
| traditions of’ political vitality and for the 


| political thought and leadership‘ it fur- 
|nished the Nation. 





A southerner like myself—whose great- 
grandfather was Governor of Virginia, 
whose kinsmen fought the battles of the 
Civil War, whose uncle fell at New Mar- 
ket—likes to think of the South, with ail 


wage levels, shorter day and shorter work| its ancient pride and ardour, leading the 
week, of remedying the injunction evil! procession of the States in solving the 
| and of rehabilitation of agriculture. 


“The third Winter of unemployment ap- | tive days of the Republic. 
proaches. To prevent suffering more wide-! problems call 


Nation’s problems, as it did in the forma- 
In truth these 
high type of 


for that 


spread and intense than we experienced | patriotism, resolution and clear thinking 


|last Winter, Congress should be called in| which is the heritage of your past. 
to adopt an Nation needs the South. 


With all the blood and treasure that | 


extra session 
emergency 


immediately 


unemployment program and | 


The 


to deal with the existing international | was spent, the world has not been made 
crisis. 


“This program should 
aid to the cities, 


include Federal | 
counties and States on 
@ percentage basis to assist them in meet- | 


safe for democracy. Instead, the world 


jis in economic revolution, and the issue, 
this creates is not easy for the American | 


people to meet, because it is not easy for 


ing the actual human suffering due to|them to know and appraise the facts. 


a tremendously expanded | 


public works plan and increased income 
and inheritance taxes to meet the added 


responsibilities of Government . 


“Our ultimate aim should be attainment | 


of an economic 


life for every citizen. 


organization which will 
provide an ever increasing opportunity in | 
Attainment of this | 


objective cannot be brought alone through 


the enactment of statutes. 


“Success will depend also upon the ex-| 


tent to which we can obtain the coopera- 
tion of representative leaders of all the 
varied economic aspects of our National 
lite in awakening a consciousness of the 
need of intelligent planning and of con- 
| structive action in the public interest. 


National Economic Council 


“As one step in this direction, I have 


tion. 


“Democracy is on trial the world over. 
In some of the coufitries where it has 
failed to meet the problems which now 
confront us dictatorship has been the re- 
Dictatorship violates the spirit of 


sult. 


leaders has ac- 





-|our institutions and means the sacrifice 
|of liberty which all Americans hold dear, 
Democratic contrvl must be preserved un- 
der all circumstances, but the people must 
exercise that control to assure the de-| 


|velopment and use of our economic re- 
|sources in the interest of all elements of 


|our society.” 


| 





Promotions in Army 
Ordered Suspended 


Secretary Hurley Acts to Keep 
Within Appropriation 


Specifying existing vacancies which are 


to be filled immediately, 
War, Patrick J. Hurley, 
issued July 24 by the War Department, 
directs that no new promotions shall be 
made in the Army until further instruc- 
tions, in order to keep the commissioned 
strength within prescribed limits. The 
statement follows in full text: 

In view of the necessity of keeping the | 
yearly average commissioned 


the Secretary of 


the Secretary of War 
follows: 

That no new appointments be made in 
the promotion list branches until the 


issue of further instructions. 


That the following numerated vacancies | 


which existed on July 1, 1931, and for 
which there were qualified candidates on 
that date, be filled at once: 
Medical Corps, 17; Dental 
Veterinary Corps, 1; 
tion Corps, 3; Chaplains, 3; total, 25. 
That after the appointments authorized | 


Corps, 1; 


|} above have been made, further appoint- 


in a statement | 


strength | 
within the limits prestribed in the Ap- | 
propriation Act for the fiscal year 1932, | 
has directed as| 


| 
| 


| 


| 





} 


Medical Administra- | 


ments in the nonpromotion list Services | 


| will be suspended until further orders. 


That all examinations for new appoint- 
ments be suspended until the issue of 
further instructions. 


We are confronted with problems which 
involve the effect actual world-wide con- 
ditions and repercussions have had and 
will have upon us. 


Economic Balance Upset 


The World War, with its destruction of | 
billions in wealth and millions in man)! 


power, upset the economic balance of the 
| world, and it has not been restored. 


We cannot escape considering the future | 


and the fate .{ other nations, because their 
future and fate may involve our own. 
Whe ier we like it or not, whether it is a 
departure from American traditions or 


not, whether 


it violates Washington's 


warning again it the dangers of entangling 


aliiances or not, the fact remains that 
we are in the maelstrom of world eco- 
nomics. Our era of isolation is over. 


If now the experiment in democracy we 


contributed to the world is to endure, 


if 


it is to weathe~ the challenge of Com- 
munism and Fascism and Sovietism, this 
will be because of the capacity of the 
American people to govern themselves and 
to decide rightly their part in the complex 


mechanism of world affairs. 


This requires 


understanding of the problems they must 


decide. 
The 
understand those political 


american people have been able to 
issues which 


have been purely American in their origin 


and development, 


and to take sides in- 
telligently upon them, but obviously it is 
difficult for them to do this in the case) 


of problems which are produced or at least 


LContinned on ott 4, Column 4.) 
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Extra Session Plan | 


Senate Majority Leader Says | 
Rules Permit Early Vote 
On Debt Moratorium 





(pPROSITION to a special session of 

Congress prior to the convening of 
the regular session in December, to or- 
ganize the House and Senate to insure 
speedy action on President Hoover's 
plan for a moratorium holiday on war 
debt payments, was expressed orally 
July 24 by Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
Indiana, Senate majority leader, after 
a conference with the President. His 
attention had been called to the sug- 


City Construction. 


gestion made to President Hoover by | 


Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., for a special session. 

Senator Watson said that he could 
see no necessity whatever for an extra 
session. He explained that the House 
on Dec. 7 next could elect a temporary 
Speaker on the first day of the session 
and immediately ratify the Hoover debt 
moratorium proposal and send it on to 
the Senate for approval before Dec. 15 
when the next war debt payments be- 
come due. 

“So far as the Senate is ¢oncerned,” 
said Senator Watson, “it is as much 
organized now as it ever has been.” 

The agreement reached in London 
July 23 for the economic relief of Ger- 
many will have a stabilizing effect in 
that country which would be reflected 
throughout the world, he predicted. 


Number of Airports 
In Nation Increased 


206 in Fiscal Year 


Municipal Field Group Has 
Greatest Expansion With 
75 More Landing Places, 
Says Aeronautics Branch 


The number of airports in the United 
States increased by 206 during the fiscal 
year 1931, the Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, announced, with 


| California leading in the number of ter- 


minals of all types. 
There now are 42 seaplane anchorages | 


|of the Class I type in the United States, | where 
the Hydrographic Office, Department of 


the Navy, announced simultaneously in| 


‘Demand for Farm Workers Is 


issuing a list of seaplane base facilities 


throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
‘ Increases Totals 75 


The greatest increase in the number 
of airports in the United States incurred 


in the municipal field group, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures show. 


reports discloses, an increase of 75 in a 
year. 

An analysis of the Navy's list of sea- 
plane anchorages shows that there 


30 bases ofthis type on the Atlantic coast, 
three om. the Gulf, and nine on the Pa- 
cific. 


| were 577 of these fields on July 15, the 


are 

























‘Aids in Absorbing 
Surplus of Labor 


Employment Service Finds 
Municipal Programs and 
Other Public Efforts Are 


Providing More Work 


Industrial Situation 
Shows Little Change 


Greater, But Factories Are 
Operating With Curtailed 
Forces in Many Cases 


The industrial situation showed little 
variation in June, and in the larger cities 
there was a general surplus of labor, but 
the month saw an increase in the demand 
for several types of workers, according to 
a bulletin issued July 24 by the Employ- 
ment Service of the Department of Labor, 

Road, bridge, hydroelectric and munic- 
ipal-improvement projects required more 
employes and there was an increase last 
month in the demand for farm labor, it 
was stated. 


Change in Bulletin 


The bulletin, which has previously had 
reports from the various States grouped 
into nine geographical divisions, has been 
changed because of the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the Employment Service and the 
State reports are printed in alphabetical 
order. 

Following in full text is the official 
synopsis of the bulletin: 

“There was an improvement in the de- 
mand for certain classes of labor through- 
out June. The volume of road construc- 


tion increased in practically every State 
‘and a large number of men, previously 
unemployed, were absorbed. 
and bridge contracts have recently been 
let which will provide additional employ- 
ment. Some expansion was noted in build- 
ing; 
remained below 
of this class of labor exceeded require- 
ments in many 


New road 


however, activities in, this industry 
normal and the supply 


localities. 


Municipal Programs 
“Work on the 1931 municipal-improve- 
ment programs advanced to the point 
it has provided employment for 


| many skilled and unskilled laborers in the 


There | 


various cities of the country. 
tric development projects, the construction 
of dams and tunnels, and the expansion 
of public utilities continued. in good vol- 
ume and offered employment to many 


Hydroelec- 


men. There was a noticeable increase in 
the demand for farm help in the agri¢ 
cultural sections and many migratory 


workers were given employment in con- 
nection with the harvesting of the grain 


| crop, which started in the Wheat Belt. 


trial situation, 
establishments 
schedules with curtailed forces engaged. 
The States of Washington and|A general surplus of labor was apparent 


“There was little change in the indus- 
and many manufacturing 
continued on part-time 


Florida lead, the former having six and |!" most of the larger cities.” 
the latter eight, while New York has five. | 


The full text of 
Commerce statement 
follows: 

There were 206 more airports and land- 
ing flelds in the United States on July 
15, 1931, than there were on the corre- 
sponding date in 1930, according to a re- 


on landing fields 


port prepared by the Aeronautics Branch 


of the Department of Commerce and madc 
public today. 

On July 15, 1930, there were 1,657 mu- 
nicipal, commercial, intermediate, auxili- | 
ary, 


Army, Navy and miscellaneous gov- | 


the Department of¢ 


| 


ernment, private and State airports and) 
landing fields, while on July 15, 1931, there 


were 1,863. 
California Leads 


California led all 
of airports @nd landing fields, | 


second with 133. 
occupied third place. California, 
from having the largest total, 


the largest number of municipal airports, | 


63, and tied with Pennsylvania 
number c: 
had the 
flelds, 60. 


in 


largest number of auxiliary 


the | 
commercial airports, 54. Alaska | 


The list compiled by the Aeronautics 


Branch shows that on July 15, 1931, 


there were 577 municipal, 601 commercial, 


351 intermediate, 259 auxiliary, 


57 Army, 


12 Navy and 6 miscellaneous, airports and | 


landing fields. 
were 502 municipal, 535 commercial, 
intermediate, 206 auxiliary, 60 Army, 


[Continued on - 6, Column 2.) 


LOCUST PLAGUE IN EASTERN AFRICA 
DEVASTATES SEVEN MILLION ACRES 


Crops Destroyed, Train Service Impeded and House- 
hold Effects Damaged, Vice Consul Reports 


BOUT 7,000,000 acres of land, in- 
cluding the entire year’s corn crop 
in East Africa, have been devastated 
by a horde of locusts which are destroy- 
ing household linen in dwellings and are 
making railroad tracks so slippery that 
trains are delayed, according to advices 
received and just made public by the 
State Department. 

The insects now are in the “hopper 
stage.” When they reach the “flying 
stage” they are expected to do much 
more damage by breaking through sheer 


weight of numbers the bushes and trees | 


to which they will cling, advices dis- 
close. The Department’s statement, 
based on a report received from Ameri- 
can Vice Consul Oscar Thomason at 
Nairobi, follows in full text: 


For nearly two years, East Africa has | 


enjoyed immunity from locust infesta- 
tions. At this time, however, another 
invasion more severe, but less extensive, 
is in process. About 7,000,000 acres are 
covered with hoppers. 

The destruction in their wake is com- 
plete except in the case of coffee trees. 
The locusts seem to dislike coffee, but 
it is feared that when other vegetation 
has disappeared they may attack the 
coffee. 


Just now the locusts are in the hopper 





stage and are devouring grass, corn and 
other grains and garden vegetables. 
They are entering dwellings and at- 
tacking carpets, curtains, bed and table 
linens. The settlers with their servants 
are having difficulties in keeping them 
out of the dwellings. 

Trains on the Kisumu branch of the 
Kenya and Uganda Railway are delayed 
on account of slippery tracks caused by 
crushed hoppers. News has_ reached 
Nairobi to the effect that business in 
Kampala, Uganda, has been suspended 
for several days as it is almost impos- 
sible to move about and escape from 
being covered with locusts. 

When these hoppers reach the flying 
stage, they cause much more damage 
through sheer weight of numbers that 
cling to the branches of bushes and 
trees which break under such heavy 
burdens. 

The greatest infestations seem to be 
in the areas surrounding Lake Victoria. 
In the Kisumu district east of the lake, 
the hoppers extend for miles and are 
about 6 inches deep. They are moving 
in a northerly direction at the rate of 
approximately 500 yards an hour. 


The only present hope for relief will be| decidedly out of step with present-day” 


(Continued ‘on Page 2, Column 5.] 


tional 
an increase in employment in some parts 
of the State during June, while a reduc- 
tion in metal-mining activities and smel- 
ter operations brought about a decrease 
in other sections. 
taloupe crop furnished temporary em- 
ployment to many workers in the fields, 
packing sheds, on the railroads, and in 
the ice plants. The third cutting of al- 
| falfa hay, 


The Employment Service's current com- 


ment on items affecting employment tend- 
encies, 
the 48 States and the District of Colum- 
bia follows in full text: 


possibilities and development in 


Conditions in Arizona 


Seasonal agricultural work and addi- 
highway construction resulted in 


Harvesting of the can- 


the harvesting of small grains, 


|and the picking of the grape crop ab- 


other States in the| sorbed quite a number of laborers. 


there | 


On July 15, 1930, there s 
oss Price 
14 | 


Cul- 


| tivation of cotton fields and citrous groves 
having a total of 169, while Texas was|was also in progress, but a 
ennsylvania, with 90,/ agricultural help was apparent. 
aside 


surplus of 
Employ- 


ment in the logging and lumbering indus- 
also had) try was far from satisfactory, camps and 
mills operated on reduced schedules, and 


Page 6, Column 3.] 
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| Sienenanan Begins 


Ice Coosmn| Inquiry 


s Said to Be Out of Line 
With Production Costs 


Sr. Paut, MiInn., July 24, 
A state-wide investigation of ice cream 


| prices has been inaugurated by the Com- 
|missioner of Agriculture, R. A. Trovatten, 
h 

































e announced yesterday, following com- 
|plaints from butterfat producers and ice 
| cream consumers. 

The Commisisoner stated that he 

| planned to subpoena a score of Twin City 
manufacturers uncer a provision of a law 
enacted in 1927 authorizing the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture may hold hearings 
the cost of all the common neces- 
| sities of life, including heat, light, power, 
foodstuffs, clothing and other commodi-+ 
ties regarded as essential to living. 

He said that a preliminary survey of 
the ice cream situation had disclosed that 
wholesalers are receiving $1.05 per gallon 
| for ice cream, although its ingredients cost 
| them but 27's cents. With cream prices 
}at the lowest point in 20 years, he said, 
ice cream has remained at its peak level 
of approximately 55 cents per quart to 
the consumer. 

“Before making any charges, I want 
to give ice cream manufacturers their 
day in court,” Mr. Trovatten said. 

“Personally I do not see justification 
for the maintenance of present high ice 
| cream prices when every other dairy prod- 
uct has come down and farmers are in 
many cases producing butterfat at an 
actual loss. 

“I hope through focusing attention on 
this situation to accomplish a price re- 
duction which will ultimately react to the 
benefit of both farmers and manufac- 
| turers through bringing about a more gen= 
| eral use of this valuable food product and 
a consequent increase in demand for but- —— 
| terfat. . 

“Figures gathered during the past 
|month prove that ice cream costs are 


'on 












price trends and I intend to know Uy 
reason why.” : 
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State Department 


Mg ae A 
| Activities Traced 


Australian Inventor Takes Prod. | 


Since Its Creation 


Operated at First on Annual | 
Budget of $8,000; Re- 
ceives Now an Appropria- 
tion of 17 Millions | 


The Department of State, created in 
1789 with Thomas Jefferson as its Secre- 
tary, was operated on a budget of about 
$8,000 in its first year, although this de- | 
partment then was responsible for the | 
management of the postal service, the of- 
ficial seal, the census, copyrights and 
patents, the mint, and the promulgation 
of congressional laws, the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission stated 
July 24. 

Today, the State Department, with its 
more specialized duties, receives from 
Congress an annual appropriation of more | 
than $17,000,000, according to the Com- 
mission. The Commission's statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Nothing illustrates more clearly the 
great growth of the United States since 
George Washington's day than the enor- 
mously increased activities of our Gov- 
ernment. As one evidence of this, the 
Division of Information and Publication | 
of the United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission points to the ex- | 
pansion in the United States Department | 
of State since its beginnings as a Commit- | 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the Continental 
Congress. 

The first secretary of that committee, | 
which might be called our first foreign 
secretary, was the famous Thomas Paine, 
who wrote the lines, “These are the times 
that try men’s souls.” Rew state of Co-| 
lonial finances at the timd is reflected in 
the fact that Congress was able to offer 
him the modest salary of $70 a month. 

Robert Livingston Succeeds | 

This was in 1777, and Paine held the, 
position for two years. At the end of | 
that period Congress dropped him for | 
publishing a State paper which it thought 
he should have kept confidential. After | 
that the’Continental Congress decided to 
manage its own foreign affairs. It soon 
found itself in confusion and chaos, how- | 
ever, as a result of clumsy committee 
handling of a rapid expansion ir its deal- 
ings with other countries. Accordingly, | 
in 1781, Robert Livingston, of New York, 
was made secretary of the Congressional 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. He received 





the respectable salary of $4,000 a year, and | stimulated by che.» books sold through | 
was given powers closely approaching | chain stores, by volumes offered at cut-| 


those of a present-day Secretary of State. | 
To Livingston goes much of the credit | 


for skilful management of our diplomacy | Additional information on the American | 


during the later period of the Revolu- 
tion, but in two years time Livingston | 
complained to Congress that his living | 
exvenses were $3,000 more than his yearly | 
salary. Besides, he was honored with | 
election as chancellor of New York, and | 
under pressure of this lure to another | 
field, he resigned. Another period of 
Ghats in our foreign relations ensued, 
uniil John Jay assumed the duties of | 
foreign secretary, with still larger pow- 
ers, which included authority to frame 
treaties with other nations. 

Finally, in 1789, the Constitution hav- | 
ing been adopted and the new United 
States having been formally established, | 
Congress passed the act creating the De-| 
partment of State as we know it today. 
President Washington appointed Thomas | 
Jefferson the first Secretary of State, 
but as Jefferson was away at the time, 
it was six months before he assumed the 
duties of his office. 

Approximation of Today | 

"Today the Department of State receives | 
from Congress an appropriation of more 
than $17,000,000, whereas the first annual 
budget submitted by Secretary of State 
Jefierson called for an outlay of $8,008.50. 
At this almost amusingly moderate cost 
to the country, the Department of State 
under Jefferson ran almost everything. 
In Jefferson's own words, the Department | 
“embraced the whole domestic adminis- 
tration, war and finance excepted. | 

The Secretary of State then transmitted 
all commissions to Federal officers ap- 
pointed by the President, except military | 
commands. He kept the great seal of} 
the United States, and promulgated all.) 
the laws passed by Congress. He even | 
ran the Post ©. :e Service, until President 
Washington decided that this belonged to| 
the Treasury Department. Nevertheless, | 
the Secretary of State continued to man-| 
age the United States mint. 

He had coutrol of copyrights and pat-| 
ents. He took the census and issued all 
maps and charts. Many of the acts of 
pardon passed through his hands. He 
conducted all our territorial affairs, col- 
lected the customs, issued consular re-) 
ports, and exe-cised authority over the} 
sale of public lands. And all this do- 
mestic business, together with our for-! 
eig affairs, J fferson managed with the | 
assistance of two under secretaries, four 
clerks, two messengers, and a French in- 
terpreter. Onz item in his budget calcu- 
lated to raise a smile in these great days) 
was an annual outlay of $50 for firewood. | 
And all this at an annual cost of $8,000. 

Yet even now, when our country has) 
become the greztest of world powers, and | 
when many of thc-e original duties of the| 
State Department have been taken over 
by other creat departments, like those of 
the Post Office the Interior, and Com-| 
merce, the United States still requires per- | 
haps the most highly organized of all for- 
eign offices for the conduct of its steadily 
-nlarging relations with the world. 

It is on. of the startling contrasts sure | 
to arise in every American mind in 1932 
when the Nation celebrates the Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Birth of George 
Washington, the man who, more than any | 
othe., set going this vast political devel- 


opment. 








Four British Motor Plants 
To Build New Midget Cars 


Despite the fact that the registration of 
“baby™ cars in Great Britain showed a 
decline during the production year ended | 
Sept. 30, 1930, British trade reports indi- 
cate that at least four and probably five 
of the leading British motor car manu-| 
facturers will shortly introduce new mod- 
els of this type, Trade Commissioner Will-| 
jam L. Kilcoin in Lantee informs the 

rce Department. 
ites of these firms are not at present | 
small cars.—Issued by the De- 


maki: 
partment of Commerce. 


Chief of Highway Patrol | 
Is Appointed in Missouri 


Jerrerson City, Mo., July 24. 

Lewis Ellis, who has been serving as 
private secretary to Governor Henry 8.| 
Caulfield, has been appointed by the Gov-'| 





| 
| 





’ ernor as Superintendent of the State | 


- ‘Highway 
: faeces. 


Patrol, created by the 1931 Leg- | 
The law will become effective | 


in September. | 





Motorcycle Census 
Of the 2,750,000 motorcycles in opera- | 
tion throughout the world at the close| 
of last year, only 110,757 were in opera-| 
tion in this country. Of the world 1930) 
production of 351,529 machines, only 23,500 
were of United States manufacture. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


| 
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'Device Eliminates 


uto Gear-shif ting 





uct to England for Fac- 
tory Trial 


An automatic variable transmission gear 
which eliminates the necessity of shifting 
gears while operating an automobile, has 
eccording to the inventor been success- 
fully tested in Australia under all sorts 
of road and traffic conditions without ap- 
parent defect, states a report from Consul 
Henry M. Wolcott, Adelaide. 

The device permits the removal of the 
clutch pedal and gear shift lever from the 
machine, the motor being controlled solely 
by the throttle, it is stated. 


In commenting upon the new gear, the | 


inventor states “the vehicle (in which the 
gear has been installed) can be started 
and stopped anywhere, through sand, up 
hills, or on the level, by means of the 
hand throttle. The car cannot run ‘back- 
wards on a hill, nor are brakes required 
for stopping even on the steepest grades. 
It is necessary, however, to apply the 
brakes in making a quick stop.” 

It is understood that the inventor has 
taken his product to England where it will 
be given a thorough trial in the plant of 


one of the prominent British motor car | 


menufacturers.—Issued by 
ment of Commerce. 


the Depart- 


Increasing Interest 


In Reading Is Noted 


In Recent Months | 


Publication of Standard 
Works at $1 and Less Has 
Stimulated Buying, Says 
Office of Education 


People who read books in this country 
outnumber by far the 25,000,000 or more 
persons 
S. W. Vought, Librarian at the Federal 
Office of Education, stated orally July 24. 

Miss Vought, while pointing out that 
the number of volumes read is no sign 
of their quality, said that more than 235,- 
000,000 books are published annually in 
the United States. 


Points to Chain Stores 


Public interest 


rate prices and by standard works pub- 
lished and sold for $1 a copy, she added. 


reading public was provided as follows: 

Librarians report an increasing inter- 
est in reading in recent months and that 
the economic depression has not reduced 
the reading tastes. On the other hand, the 
crowding of reading rooms cannot be 
attributed necessarily to the unemployed 
since the private affairs of the readers are 
unknown, it was further pointed out. 

Although the Office of Education has 
not made surveys of its own into the pro- 
duction, sale, and distribution of books, 
nor of the reading tastes of Americans, 
nevertheless, it gathers information of this 
kind prepared by outside agencies. The 
latest facts available to the office, taken 
from studies published by the American 
Publishers’ Weekly, estimate the readers 
of books from libraries at 25,000,000, of 
whom more than 20,000,000 alone draw 
from public libraries and the remainder 
from rental libraries. 

Newspapers continue to be the most 
popular form of reading in America. 
There are more than 40,000,000 daily sub- 
scribers to newspapers. Next in order are 
the magazine readers, who number more 
than 30,000,000. Book production con- 
tinues to be increasingly impressive as 
chain stores have introduced cheap edi- 
tions and numerous publishers have be- 
gun to market standard bogks for $1 
a copy and even lesss. 


80 Million Text-books 
Of the more than 235,000,000 books pro- 
duced in 1929, the year for which the 


Matest total production is available, nearly 


80,200,000 were text-books for school use. 
An examination of the remainder, 45,- 
880,000 were fiction, over 2,700,000 biog- 
raphy, and over 36,885,000 were juveniles. 
History accounted for nearly 4,000,000 
volumes, drama and poetry over 4,000,000, 
and fine arts approximately 1,100,000. 
More than 17,600,000 books on religion 
and theology were published, 2,300,000 on 
science and technology, and over 1,000,000 
on sociology and economics. Agriculture, 
law, medicine, travel, and a miscellancous 
group totaled more than 33,000(000. 
Magazine reading continues 





who borrow books from libraries, | 


in reading has_ been| 


| ited number of guests. 














A guns controlled by a 
+X mechanism to which has been given 
the name of “Director” because of its 
ability to locat: and train on aircraft 
in flight, marks the progress in anti- 
aircraft defense as developed by the 
United States Army. This mechanical 
| device is an automatic computator which 
tracks the target by means of telescope 
finders and is equipped with controls 
for introducing ballistic settings, mak- 
ing corrections for the target under the 
fire, cutting the fuse to coincide with 
the time required for the projectile to 


intercept the target and firing a single 
gun or an entire battery ot four guns 
simultaneously. The course and alti- 
tude of the target are determined ‘by 
tracking telescopes, one following the 
vertical and the other the horizontal 
plane, which transmit the angles of sight 
on the target to a stereoscopic “Height 
Finder,” stationed in proximity to the 
“Director.” Th- “Height Finder” is thus 
able to keep trained on the target, auto- 
matically transmitting the height of the 
target back to the “Director.” ‘Data on 
wind velocity and direction, muzzle ve- 









| FINDS FLYING TARGET FOR ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS 





em AN 


locity and other allowances are set into 


the mechanisr of the “Director” by 
graduated dials. Identical dials are lo- 
cated about the guns and mechanical 
pointers are matched with those op- 
erated electrically from the “Director”; 
the gun moves with the dial changes. 
The fuse timer is attached to each shell 
before discharge of the gun; this is also 
controlled by the “Director.” As the 
gun ejects an empty shell after firing, 
mechanism cuts the fuse for the next 
shot to coincide with the date compiled 
by thé “Director.” 





Increasing Number Coordination of Instruction Pro posed 


Of Tourists Visit 


National Park Service Says 


| 160,000 of Proposed 
Acres Already. Under 
| Supervision 





Though no facilities are yet available 
in the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park for checking in visitors or offering 


| them living accommodations, hiking clubs | 


/and trail enthusiasts are using the park 
area in daily increasing numbers, the Act- 
ing Director of the National Park Serv- 
ice announced today. The number of 


motor visitors is also constantly increasing. | 


The Smoky Mountains Hiking Club is 
planning trips during August to Mount 
Guyot, Chimney Tops and Dunn's Creek. 
This club has been conducting hikes into 
{the Great Smokies at the rate of two or 
three each month since January and plans 


to continue them throughout the year, 
taking an entirely new route for each hike. 


Approval Is Needed 


| While only about 160,000 acres of the 
proposed area for the Great Smokies Na- 
tional Park has been. turned over to the 


|Federal Government for administration, | 


this enabled the National Park Service, 


|park, to appoint a superintendent 
install a small protective force in the 
|park. Developments for caring for visitors 
as they are taken care of in the great 
| western parks can not begin in the Great 
|Smokies area until 427,000 acres of the 
lands proposed for the park are trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government. 
Guides and horses for trips into the 
mountains may be secured from private 
| sources at Gatlinburg, Cades Cove, Green- 
|brier, Cosby or Montvale Springs. Five- 
|day pack trips starting from Smokemont 
on the North Carolina side are also be- 





ing offered by a private concern which | 
has established a camp at Three Forks! 
/on the Raven prong of 


River. On Mount Le Conte a lodge and 
cabin provide accommodations for a lim- 


Wild Life Is Surveyed 
About 50,000 rainbow trout recently have 


popular, | been secured through cooperation with the | 
Many magazines present fiction which is| North Carolina Conservation Society for. 


later published in book form. Six lead-j| stocking the park streams and pools. Rain- 


ing magazines in the women’s group have | 


a circulation of nearly 14,000,000. Three 


leading weeklies ag a general character | 


enjoy a circulation of over 7,500,000. Four 
monthly magazines placed in the more 


literary level command a circulation of | 


less than 400,000, while three special week- 
lies total less than 150,000. Confessional 
types of magazines totaled more than 3,- 
800,000 circulation. 

In recent years there seems to have 
been an increasing tendency for the read- 
ing public to turn to biographical works 
and to more serious subjects popularized. 
A work on history had a sale of more than 
1,000,000 copies, another on philosophy, 
500,000, while various biographies popu- 
larly presented have enjoyed a wide sale. 











bow and brook trout placed in experi- 
mental ponds on Forney Creek in May are 


making rapid growth. So far they have, 
been fed on fresh ground liver and beef | 


hearts but their diet will be changed 
shortly to prepared foods. 

Surveys of the plants and wild animals 
of the park are now being made, and will 
serve as a basis for later educational work 


nich will probably be inaugurated when | 
the preliminary development work of pro-,| 
viding living accommodations has been) 


completed. reen Brier, Roaring Fork, 
Sugar Land, Indian Gap, Mountain Sum- 
mits and Mount Harrison are sections 
especially well known for their beautiful 
and unusual wild flowers.—/ssued by the 
Department of the Interior. 
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lunder the terms of the law creating ved 
an 


the Oconalufty | 


_ InHigher Education System of Oregon 


Great Smoky Park Reattocation of Courses Suggested So That Specialized 


Pe Studies Will Be Confined to Certain Schools 


So that special fields of scholarship and 
training will be confined exclusively to cer- 
tain Institutions, a reallocation of courses 
of higher level instruction, heretofore scat- 
tered and duplicated, is proposed in rec- 
ommendations for the reorganization of 
higher education in Oregon, Dr. F. J. 
| Kelly, specialist in higher education at 
{the Federal Office of Education, stated 
}orally July 24. 


and administration of publicly supported 


work of the high school, 
general character must be available in all 


courses of a 








Wider Prevalence 


In Scarlet Fever 


Extent Indicated in 95 Cities 
In Weekly Report of 
Health Service 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement 
regarding the prevalence of communicable 
diseases in the United States. 


The 95 cities reporting cases ysed in 


‘parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
32,815,000. The estimated population of 
(the 88 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 31,270,000. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last 
nine years, excluding epidemics. Weeks 
ended July 4, 1931, and July 5, 1930: 

Estimated expectancy, A: 








Cases reported 1931 1930 A 
Diphtheria: 
MO URC cic cccsicncees 614 650 e 
OS Cities ...cccccccceess 297 359 592 
Measles: 
MOEN Schwa se teenes 6,583 5,538 
ee 183 1,677 
| Meningococcus meningitis: 
DOOD. sO edhphev eves s 56 70 
WE MEE his vecacceeene 26 7 
Poliomyelitis: 
4B. BIAtOS ..cccccccssoes 45 173 
Scarlet fever: 
46 States ....... poccces 1,726 1,141 eis 
OG CHIE, ..cccvcvesececs 657 462 586 
| Smallpox: 
1 GE WMD ccccccccvcssce 571 781 vee 
95 cities .. 37 40 28 
| Typhoid fever 
1, MCE o6scdceceboas’s 476 532 sn 
| SSSI ss caccenecboce. 64 62 «63 
| Deaths reported 
| Influenza and pneumonia: 
f OEM: ost sce ceebcees 401 341 
| Smallpox: 
| SB CHIOS nw. cence ee 0 0 


| Issued by the United States Public 
| Health Service. 


Campaign Cost Study 
To Be Continued by 


Senate Committee 








‘Plans for Resumption of 
| Hearings Await Return of 


Senator Nye, Chairman, | 


| To Washington 





Plans for resumption of the meetings of 


the arts and sciences on whatever campus! the Senate Committee investigating the 


students are exepcted to pursue non- 
professional work beyond the high school. 


i campaign expenditures of candidates for 
jthe Senate will be formulated after the 


| Every college student needs these broad!return of the chairman, Senator Nye 
contacts with liberalizing studies no mat- | 


|ter what his professional career is to be. | was announced at the offices of the investi- jconspicuousness of the designated state- 
The recommendations may have a revO-| More and more the professional schools | 


lutionary influence on the Seunsinenien | are becoming upper-division schools re- 


(Rep.), of North Dakota, next month, it 


| Sating committee in Washington, D. C. 
;on July 24. Senator Nye telegraphed on 


colleges and universities throughout the | quiring two years of general college work | July 23 that he expects to arrive in Wash- 
|nation, he asserted. These proposals, he|f0r admission. A well-marked line  be-! ington Aug. 10. 


said, upset the traditional conception of | tween the lower and upper divisions in| 
,most four-year college curricula is being | 
| increasingly 


the American university. ‘ 

The traditional conception of the Amer- 
ican university is an aggregation of all 
branches of learning within one institu- 


tion, whereas the aim of the recommenda- | 


tions is to obtain greater coordination in| 


administration, Dr. Kelly said. 


The comments of Dr. Kelley was made inaugurated the plan of a distinct di-| 
simultaneously with the publication by | ¥’sion between lower and upper divisions | 
|the Federal Office of Education of 7H | 


Survey of Public Higher Education in 


by the United States Commissioner of 
Education, W. J. Cooper, at the request | 
|of the State of Oregon. The commission, | 
}in addition to Dy. Keiley, consisted of | 
versity, and Dean George A. Works, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Their recommenda- | 
tions, the report declares, are the result | 
|of a survey of the entire organization and | 
administration of the State-supported in-| 
| stitutions of higher learning in coopera 
| tion with administrators of education in 
the State. 


Recommendations Made | 


In Survey Reviewed 


Additional information from that por- 
tion of the survey dealing with the reallo- 
}cation of courses and general organiza- 
tion follows: 


The commission recommends the fol- 
lowing assignment of major functions to 
the various institutions: 

1. The training of teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools should be done at the 
three normal schools. 

2. Unspecialized freshman and sopho- 
more work (hereafter referred to as lower 
division work) in all the arts and sciences | 
{should be available on essentially identi- 
cal terms at Eugene and Corvallis. The | 
| purpose of this lower division work shall | 
be to afford the broad, general education | 
nesded by men and women without re- 
spect to the careers they will follow, and | 
to provide service courses needed in the 
many professional curricula. 

3. A great school of science should be) 
developed at Corvallis based upon lower 
| division work that may be pursued at 
either the university or the Oregon State 
|College. This school of science should} 
provide curricula leading to undergrad-| 
uate and graduate degrees in the various | 
sciences, including botany, zoology, geol- | 
ogy, chemistry, physics, astronomy, and! 
mathematics and statistics. | 

4. A great school of art, literature, and | 
| social sciences should be developed at Eu-} 
gene, based upon the lower division work | 
that may be pursued at either the Oregon | 
State College or the university. This | 
school of the arts, literature, and social 
sciences should provide curricula leading | 
to undergraduate and graduate degrees in 
the various arts, literatures, and social | 
sciences, including art, English language | 
and literature, the foreign languages and! 
| Lteratures, speech, history, economics, po- 
| litical science, sociology, and psychology. 
| 5. The professional schools resting es- | 
sentially upon the natural sciences should 
be located at Corvallis. These include 
engincering, agriculture, forestry, mines, | 
; women's careers in the realm of foods, 
}and teacher training in the sciences and 
| their applications. Because of the pres- 
ence of facilities for it, pharmacy should | 
| be continued at Corvallis, at least tempo- | 
rarily. | 


Location of Professional 
~~ . | 
Schools Is ‘Discussed 

6. The professional schools resting es- | 
sentially upon the arts, literatures, and 
social sciences should be located at Eu- 
gene or at Portland. These include archi- 
tecture, music, law, medicine, public health, | 
nursing, social service, journalism, busi- 
ness administration (including commerce), | 
teacher training in the arts, literatures, 
and social sciences and théir application. | 

The number of teachers needed in the} 
elementary schools justifies the mainte- | 











nance of three essentially duplicating insti- | 
tutions. Their basic curricula may well| 
be practically identical, and their major | 


function of teacher training kept strictly | 
to the important task of keeping the 
State supplied with adequately trained 
teachers for the elementary schools. The 
number of teachers trained by each insti- 
tution annually should be determined by 
scientific study of the changing require- 
ments of the regions in which the schools 
are located. 


Dovetailing with and continuing the 


instruction and to unify and to simplify | 


| Oregon, made by a commission appointed | 


|upper-lower division organization. 


| iocust. birds, 


recognized in 


higher education. 


American 


Division in Courses 
At Eugene Outlined 


The institution at Eugene has already 


for the primary purposes of insuring to/|t 


all students the elements of a sound gen- 
eral education during 
years; second, of delaying specialization 
un 
encouraging it to a high degree; and, 
third, of providing students with a period 


Prof, Arthur J. Klein, Ohio State Uni-|°f exploratory contact which will prevent | Money or influence, including the 
| unwise selection of specialization too early | °f patronage, 
|in their educational life and which will| Would not only be of public interest but, 
enable the institution to guide them to| Which would aid the Senate in enacting! solid and not less t 


such selection upon the basis of their 
abilities and aptitudes. The institution at 
Corvallis has designated its courses ac- 
cording to the year of college in which 
they are supposed to be taken and has 


|provided for a junior certificate as a 


The Committee, when it adjourned was 
,considering the case growing out of the 
Presidential campaign in Virginia in 1928, 
in which figured Bishop Cannon, of the 


Board of Temperance and Social Service, 
|M. E. Church, South. The bishop de- 
clined to testify and challenged the right 
of the Committee im the matter. 


The original authority for the Commit- 


| was a resolution (S. Res. 215) adopted 
|by the Senate on April 10, 1930, creating 


} 


their first two|the committee of five to investigate the 


| Campaign expenditures of senatoria! candi- 


til the junior and senior years and then | dates, names of persons, firms, or corpora- 


; tions subscribing the amount contributed, 
|the method of expenditure, the use of 
promise 
“and all other facts whics 


| any remedial legislation or in deciding any 
contest which might be instituted involv- 
ing the right to a seat in the United 
| States Senate.” 

| On Jan. 19, 1931, at the instance of 
|Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, the 


prerequisite to passing from sophomore to| Senate adopted a resolution (S. Res. 403) 


junior standing. 


The commission does not recommend 
the specific application of the plan in 
force at Eugene for adoption as the state- 
wide interpretation of the principle of 
It is 
probable that details of the plan at 
Eugene will nee dto be modified in order 
to make it conform to the requirements 
of the unified State system. 


Differences Discussed 
In Vocational Studies 
Schools preparing for the vocations and 


professions divide themselves naturally | 
into two groups, namely, (1) those deal- | 


ing essentially with material things, and 


the laws of the material universe as dis- | 
(2) | 
those dealing with human beings and the | 
|principles governing their actions as dis- 


closed in the natural sciences; and 


closed in the arts, literatures, and the 
social sciences. This is evident in Oregon 
in the general emphasis now given in the 
work of the institutions. It is in har- 


mony with the popular conception of the | 
functions of Eugene and Corvallis and | 
was recognized by the old State board of | 


high curricula. This natural grouping 
suggests for one campus engineering, ag- 
riculture, mines, forestry, and those pro- 


fessions for women which rest essentially | 


upon the natural sciences; and for the 
other campus painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, music, medicine, law, social serv- 
ice, journalism, business administration, 
and those professions for women which 
rest essentially upon the arts, literatures, 
and the social sciences. Of course, prep- 
aration for the teaching of any subject 
must be given where the subject itself is 
studied. 


The Commission's division of function 
between the two campuses should extend 
into the graduate field. That means that 


in the humanities and social sciences and | 


their applications graduate work should 
be offered at Eugene, while at Corvallis 


should be concentrated the graduate work 


in the sciences. 


It was further explained by Dr. Kelley 
in commenting on the foregoing recom- 
mendations for coordination of instruc- 
tion that because the Oregon situation 
has its parallel in many States, this sur- 
vey may affect profoundly the future re- 
organization of State colleges and uni- 
versities. 





East Africa Devastated ’ 
By Plague of Locusts 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


the heavy seasonal rains which have been 
Gelayed. Dry weuather is favorable to the 
ocust, but as soon as the rains come, the 
locusts disappear. Usually large flocks of 
l a species of stork, accom- 
pany swarms of locusts and devour im- 
mense quantities of the insects, but thus 
far no birds have appeared. 


In the affected «districts, this year’s corn 
crop is ruined. The demand in the in- 
fested areas, for corn and corn meal will be 
so great that there wjll be no corn for ex- 
port from other parts of the colony. Cattle, 
sheep and goats are suffering for want ol 
food and unless forage crops from other 
areas can be supplied, the rate of animal 
mortality will be very high. 


i 


| directing the Committee to investigate any 

complaint made before the Committee by 
responsible persons alleging violation 
| within two years preceding the adoption 
;of the April 10, 1930, resolution, of any 
provision of the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1925 or a fraudulent conversion to 
| private uses of any campaign funds con- 
tributed for use in any election as de- 
| fined in that act. The Committee is di- 
| ee in both resolutions to make a full 
= to the Senate. 
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‘Canners Warned 
On Labeling of 
_ Low Grade Food 


‘Legend Placed on Back of 
Container Is Held to Not 

| Constitute ‘Plain and Con- 

spicuous’ Marking 


Canners of foods have been found in a 
few instances to be planning to place the 
legend required on substantial foods on 
the back panel of the label instead of the 
front where the name of the food is 
| printed, and this is not regarded by the 
| Federal Food and Drug Administration as 
@ “plain and conspicuous” statement in- 
dicating low quality, according to a notice 
sent to the canning trade July 24 by the 
Administration. The Administration there- 
fore is proposing a change in the regula- 
tions for marking substandard canned 
foods to cover this difficulty, it was stated. 
The notice to the trade follows in full 
text: 

The Mapes amendment to the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act is mandatory in re- 
ouiring on substandard articles a “plain 
and conspicuous” statement prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture indicating 


-| that such canned food falls below the 


| standard. 
Legends on Labels 


In the great majoirty of cases labels 
| which have been devised for substandard 
articles fully meet the criterion of con- 
spicuousness With respect to the desig- 
;nated legend prescribed by the Secretary 
under the authority of the amendment. 
+In a few instances, however, labels have 
been proposed showing the name of the 
article, with the proper legend in con- 
nection therewith, on the back panel of 
the label only. In such instances the 
panel of the label obviously intended for 
display contains merely the brand name 
and a picture of the article. 

In drawing up the regulation regard- 
ing the form of statement required on 
canned foods of substandard quality it was 
contemplated that, consistent with custom- 
ary practice in the past, the main display 
| panels of labels would continue to feature 
the name of the article. However, under 
|the present wording of the regulation 
| labels may be devised on which the sub- 
standard legend cannot be regarded as 
plain and conspicuous in that articles 
labeled as cited above may be displayed 
;and sold without the realization on the 
| part of the purchaser that the article _is 
in fact substandard. 


Modification Proposed 


In order to fully safeguard the require- 
;ments of the amendment with respect to 


; ment the Department proposes to modify 
| the regulation on “Form of Statement Re- 
; quired on Canned Foods of Substandard 
| Quality” set fort’. in Service and Regula- 
; tory Announcement F. D. 4 so as to read: 
' “Canned foods within the purview of the 
food and drugs act as amended July 8, 
| 1930, which fall below the standards of 
quality and condition for the various 
classes of food products which shail be 
| Promulgated from time to time shall bear 
the name of the article and in immediate 
conjunction therewith wherever such name 
appears, the legend given. below in the 
forms specified for the various sizes of 
containers. If a picture representing the 
| article is used on any penal of the label 
|on which the name of the article does not 
apepar, the legend given below in the 
forms specified for the various sizes of 
containers shall also be used in immediate 
conjunction with such picture. Border 
and type of the legend shall be on a 
strongly contrasting, uniform background. 
«Type shall be caps of the size and kind 
iMdicated below. The border shall be 
han 12 points in width.” 


| Suggestions Sought 

| The Food and Drug Administration will 
welcome any criticisms or suggestions 
, Which can be transmitted. within three 
| weeks, in connection with the contem- 
| Plated change. Public notice of not less 
;than 90 days in advance of the date on 
| which such modified regulation shall be- 
|come effective will be given. 

Attention is called to the fact that a 
misbranding occurs under the Food and 
| Drugs Act if the shipping case containing 
retail packages of a substandard article 
bears the name of the article without a 
qualification to show clearly that the ar- 
ticle is substandard. A suitable method 
to indicate the true character of the are 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 
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Permit Approved 


For Installation 


Of Visual Radio 


Television Station Will Be 
Erected on Top of New: 
Empire State Building in| 





New York | 


Installation of a television station on) 
top the New Empire State Building in 
New York City, the world’s tallest struc- 
ture, was authorized July 24 by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission in acting on ap- 
Plications of the National Broadcasting 
Company. The Commission now is in 
recess over the Summer, and a majority 
vote of its membership was obtained by 
communication. 

Two separate applications were acted 
upon, one authorizing a television trans- 
mitting station and the other the “sound 
track” for the station, by which syn- 
chronized sight and sound will be broad- 
cast. The stations will operate on the 
ultra high frequencies, above 23,000 kilo- 
cye’ts whiel is ~ccognized as the outpost 


~ 
of the usable portion of the radio spec- 
trum, to determine the usefulness of these 
frequencies for television. \ 


Operates Experiments 


Both the National Broadcasting Com- 
any and Columbia Broadcasting System | 
now are maintaining experimental tele- 
vision operations with the aim of hasten- 
ing the arrival of the visual art, it was) 
explained orally at the Commission. This 
week, it was pointed out, Columbia offi- 
cially opened its first experimental tele- 
vision station in New York. This station 
W2XAB, now is operating on _ regular 
schedule, synchronized with Station 
W2XE, Columbia's short wave rebroad- 
casting station in New York. 

The following information was 
available at the Commission, relating 
both to the N. B. C. new applications, 
and Columbia's television experiments: 

In its applications, the N. B. C. states 
that it desires to carry on experimenial 
development work on the ultra high fre- 
quencies “particularly for the purpose of 
determining their usefulness for tele- 
vision.” The two stations would cost 
$75,000, with $10,060 32ciiiwnal for studios. 

The transmitter to be employed for 
sound accompaniment will be of 2,500- 
watts power, and is authorized to use the 
frequericies of 41,000, 51,400, 60,000 to 400,- 
000 and above 401,000 kilocycles. The ap-. 
plication states it will be used for ex- 
perimental transmission of “sound track” 
speech and music in connection with tele- | 
vision research and development Yn and 
around New York City. 


High Bands Used 

The bands from 43,000 to 46,000, 48,500 
to 50,300 and 60,000 to 80,000 kilocycles 
are assigned for the use of the television 
transmitter. The Commission has set 
aside four bands of frequencies 100 kilo- 
cycles ‘wide for television experimentation 
in the continental short-wave band as well 
as four bands in the _ ultra high fre- 
quencies of the substantially greater 
widths. ‘ 

The applications state that work will 
be completed in about 90 days. It was 
estimated, however, that the N. B. C. will! 
offer regularly scheduled television pro- 
grams on an experimental basis within 
six or eight months. In addition to the; 
N. B. C., other adjuncts of the Radio 
Corporation of America, are now con- 
ducting air tests in visual broadcasting, 
while R. C. A.-Victor Company_is con- 
ducting the major portion of the labora- 
tory experimentation. 

With one station already on the air, 
Columbia, however, plans to diversify its 
television experimentation, using perhaps 
a half dozen of the systems. It will 
watch the research of stations affiliated 
with it having or seeking television li- 
censes, as well as its own experiments. 
These experiments will be conducted by 
Columbia or its affiliates in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis and Washington, once the authority 
is obtained from the Commission. 

Seeking Perfection 

Engineers engaged in television experi- 
mentation are inclined more and more to 
the belief that television ultimately will 
find its haven in the ultra-high frequen- 
cies, where adequate space is available. In 
the now occupied portions of the radio 
spectrum the congestion is serious and 
there hardly is room for televisign sta- 
tions which would be enabled to sefve the 
entire country. 

Several different systems are being em- 
ployed in the experimentation, divided 
into two main classes, the mechanical 
scanning disc and the cathode ray process 
with no moving parts. Pictures of 60 lines 
with 20‘frames per second have been rec- 
ognized as standard, and all except one 
air experimenter is using that stand. The 
effort is toward obtaining pictures of good 
definition and quality without using a 
channel-width of prohibitive size. The 
Commission has set aside channels of 100 
kilocycles in width, or 10 times that of the 
ordinary broadcast channel, for those in 
the continental band. 


‘Job’ Clubs Formed 
In North Dakota 


Unemployment Relief Commit- 
ties Organize 


ABERDEEN, S. Dak., July 24.—“Job-a- 
Week Clubs” organized by community un- 
employment relief committees were en- 
dorsed in a statement here by B. A. May, 
special agent of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, who also is a member of 
the Government’s Committee on Employ- 
ment, State of Iowa. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The organization of job-a-week clubs 
by community unemployment relief com- 
mittees is an important step in coping 
with local unemployment problems. 
substance of such-a project is the actual 
creation of odd jobs. 

The first step necessary 


\us 


ty 


made 








in 


active local unemployment relief com- 
mittee. The duty of this committee is to 
organize in the community and loosely 
supervise aS many job-a-week clubs as 
possible. 

The sole duty of each job-a-week club 
is to furnish odd jobs to the unemployed 
residing within a designated area. This is 
done by each member pledging himself 
to give one man a few hours work each 
week. The nature and amount of the 
work may vary. In the warm months 


of the year it may be gardening or grass | 
In the Winter it may be ash/ 


cutting. 
removing, snow shoveling, or any of the 
thousand and one household tasks which 
must be performed. 

Suppose that a club of 20 members is 
organized in a designated neighborhood 
—the averege work pledged per week per 
member being three hours at 35 or 40 
cents per hour. The result is 60 hours or 
seven and a half days work per week 
available for the unemployed within that 
neighborhood. 

The operation of a job-a-week clubs 
is not a cure for unemployment. It is 
merely another method of assisting in 
coping with the problem. Further, the 
creation of odd jobs is of importance that 
must not be minimized. 







Air Corps Tests 


The | 


/ initiating | 
such a program is the organization of an} 


Ambulance Plane 


Fokker and Ford Craft Said to 
Be Faster Than Late Type 
Of Transport 


A new Fokker ambulance plane and a 
new Ford bomber, reported to be faster 
than a late type Ford transport, recently 
have been tested at the Wright Field lab- 
oratories of the Army Air Corps, accord- 


[Sing to information contained in the latest 


issue of the “Air Corps News Letter.” 

The Fokker plane, built especially for 
ambulance service, was tested in time for 
the Spring maneuvers, the articles states. 
Further information contained in the pub- 
lication-follows: 

The Fokker ambulayce plane, powered 
with a 525-horsepower engine, contains 
three litters for patients and three seats 
in addition to the cockpit. The plane is 
equipped with oxygen appargtus for alti- 
tude flying and for treatment. 

The cruising speed is between 115 and 
120 miles an hour, while the top speed is 
125 to 130. 


Injunction Is Sought 
Against Members of 
Radio Commission: 


Suit Is Filed to Nullify the 
Recent Order Removing. 
Station KTNT, at Musca- 
tine, Iowa, From the Air | 


A preliminary injunction against the 
individual members of the Federal Radio 
Commission to nullify its action of last 
month removing Station KTNT, at Mus- 
catine, Iowa, from the air for alleged fail- | 
ure to serve the public interest, is sought | 
by Norman Baker, owner of the station 
in a suit filed in the Supreme Court of 


the District of Columbia, the Commission 
was notified on July 24. 


Challenging the constitutionality of the 
Radio Act of 1927, on which the Commission 
based it action, the petition claims that 
the removal of the station from the air 
violates the Fifth Amendmert to the Con- 
stitution, destroying its property without 
due process of law. The approximate 


value of the 5,000 watt station was placed 
| at $130,000 in the petition. | 
Station KTNT already has an appeal 


pending in the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia from the Commis- 


sion’s decision of June 5 refusing it re-| 


newal of its licensé on the ground that 
the station was used by Mr. Baker as a 
“private mouthpiece” rather than in the 
public interest. The station obtained a 
stay order from the court permitting it to 
operate during the pendency of the litiga- 
tion, but on moticn of the Commission, 
several days later, this order was vacated 
by the court, and the station again was 
ordered to cease operating. 

Justice Oscar Luhring, of the Supreme 
Court, upon filing of the suit, issued a rule 
ordering the five Federal Radio Commis- 
sioners, ali named as defendants, to show 
cause on Aug. 3, why they should not be 
restrained and enjoined as prayed in the 
bill. The bill was filed by Mathews & 
Trimble, attorneys for KTNT. 


Loss of Service 


The order of the Commission, the bill 
sets forth, means a dissolution of the 
KTNT organization, as well as a loss of 
radio service to listeners in the area. It 
states that approximately 1,000,000 people, 
mostly farmers, were in the service area 
of KTNT. Unless the Commission's or- 
der is set aside, the bill continues, “plain- 
tiff will suffer irreparable injury and loss; 
will be subjected to many law suits for 
Camages for breach of contracts for ad- 
vertising above mentioned, and his broad- 
casting business will be entirely destroyed.’ 

A preliminary injunction is asked, com- 
manding the Commission to revise and 
revoke the order of June 5 “so that plain- 
tiff will be permitted to operate his 
broadcasting station, KTNT, pending a 
hearing on the merits of this case, and 
restraining said defendants, their succes- 
sors, agents and employes from interfer- 
ing with plaintiff's operation of said sta- 
tion, and restraining said defendants 
from transfering or attempting to trans- 
fer the frequency or wave length of 
plaintiff's station to any other person, 
firm or corporation pending the outcome 
of this suit.” 


Unconstitutionality Claimed 


A decree also is asked of the court 
“adjudging and decreeing that said joint 
resolution of Congress of Dec. 8, 1926, and 
the Radio Act of 1927, are unconstitu- 
tional and void.” Finally the bill seeks 
a decree permanently enjoining and com- 
manding the Commission to revise and 
revoke “the unlawful, arbitrary and ca- 
pricious order issued by defendants on 
June 5, 1931; and enjoining and command- 
ing said defendants, their successors, 
employes and agents to permit plaintiff 
to operate his broadcasting station. And 
for a permanent decree enjoining and 
restraining said defendants from enforc- 
ing or attempting to enforce the provi- 
sion of said Radio Act of 1927, and for 
such other and further relief as plaintiff 
may be entitled to.” 


380,000 Candlepower 
Light Ready for ‘Akron’ 


A searchlight of 380,000 candlepower, 
which with its electric cable 20 feet in 
length weighs less than 13 pounds, has 
been manufactured for the new dirigible 
“Akron.” The light is for use in the con- 
trol car of the dirigible and measures 14 
inches across the face. It has been fitted 
with shutters so that it can be used for 
signaling and communication as well as 
for illuminatior. 

Aluminum sheet was used in the con- 
| struction of the light, even the rivets be- 
ing made of that material. Nuts, bolts 
and screws are of hard brass or bronze. 
nickel or cadmium plated. 

The searchlight is fitted with a filament 
lamp and has a lens of clear laminated 
glass 3.16 inches think.—IJssued by the 
Department of the Navy. 


| ee ee. 
|PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 24, 1931 


10:00 a. m.—George G. Allen, of New 
York, called. Subject of conference not 
announced, 

10:15 a. m.—Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, called to discuss the outcome 
of the London conference of the minis- 
ters of seven powers regarding the Cen- 
tral European economic situation. 

10:30 a. m. to 12:00 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

1:55 p. m.—The President left for his 
fishing camp on the Rapidan River in 
Virginia to spend the week-end. 














~ 





WHERE AMERICAN WAR DEAD REST IN BRITISH GROUND | L@riff Chairman 






In England, near the village of Brookwood, has been set aside a military cemetery for the graves of American 
soldiers of the World War who died while in England. Under a canopy of trees, with green sward about them, 


are the small white headstones which the American Government places over its departed heroes. 
planned to erect by authority of Congress and under the direction of the American Battle Monuments Com- 


The design, illustrated above, has been approved by the National 


mission.a memorial chapel of classic design. 
Commission of Fine Arts. The height of the chapel is 34 feet, with a width of 36 feet and a depth of 36 feet. 


Greater Consumption | 
Of Cotton Products | 
In South Is Urged 


South ~ Carolina Governor | 
Tells People of Section 
To Proclaim ‘Virtues’ of 














Funds Are Lacking to Aid States | 


Asking Help in Grasshopper F ight 


Department 
Not Legally Available for Purpose 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
braska, from Phelps and Harlan Counties|in the drought, storm or 





Here it is 


of Agriculture Says Its Appropriations Are | 


hail-stricken | 


« 
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To Resign His Post| 


Henry P. Fletcher Notifies 
President of Intention 
To Withdraw 


Henry P. Fletcher, of Pennsylvania, will 
resign as Chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission about Sept. 15, he an- 
nounced orally at the White House on 
July 24. ; 

Mr. Fletcher, in discussing his prospec- 
tive retirement, stated that he had al- 
ready informed President Hoover of his 
intention. 

When he accented, nearly a year ago, 
President Hoover’s tender of the position 
as Chairman of the Tariff Commission, 
Mr. Fletcher explained, it was with the 
understanding that he would remain for 
one year, which will expire about Sept. 15. 

At the same time he promised President 
Hoover, Mr. Fletcher said, that he would 
organize the Tariff Commission as pro- 
vided for in the tariff act creating the 
new Commission and place it on a “going 
basis.” “I believe I have done that,” he 
added. 

Before he quits the Tariff Commission 
Mr. Fletcher said that all the reports of | 
its investigations called for by the Senate 
at the last session of Congress, except one, 
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Family of Ten 
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am 


Can Live Week | 
On $14 Budget 


Home Economics Bureau’ 
Offers Suggestions for 
Cheap, Easily Prepared 
Foods for Summer 








As a stimulant of appetite and for va- 
riety in menu, Indian curry, one of the 
most popular dishes in Oriental tropical 
countries, is a cheap and easily prepared 
dish to serve at home during warm 
weather, it is suggested in a statement 
issued July 24 and prepared jointly by 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
of Agriculture, and _ the. 
Woman's Division of the 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 
Issued regularly as “The Market Basket,” . 
or “Family Food Guide,” the statement 
follows in full text: 


Tropical Nation’s Food 


| For variety, why not follow the culinary. 
customs of people living in tropical coun- 





will have been completed. The exception 
is that relating to vegetables. Since that 
report is to be based upon this year's 
crops, Mr. Fletcher explained, it will not 
be possible to complete it until the vege- 
table harvest has been gathered. All re- 
ports of its investigations, however, will be 
laid before the Senate when Congress con- 
venes in regular session in December. 

The White House had no comment to 
make relative to Chairman Fletcher's in- 
tention to resign. 


Care in Developing 
Sleeping Habits of 
Children Is Advised 


Irritability Often May Be 
Traced to Insufficient Rest, 
According to the White 
House Conference 








President’s~" 


tries and serve some Indian curry to your , 


|family? It is one of the most popular» 


|dishes of the Far East. It is hot and 


| spicy, easy to prepare, and’ inexpensfve, « 


according to Fanny W. Yeatman, food 
| preparation specialist of the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. In the bureau's experimental 
laboratory, Mrs. Yeatman has_ tested 
several curries that are adaptable to 
| American cookery, and recipes are avail- 
|able to the public on request 

Most persons associate curry with East 
India, but in reality it belongs to all 
Oriental tropical countries. Although its 
seasoning may vary somewhat with the 
| country, curry is primarily a hot dish and 
jas such acts as a stimulant for flagging 
| appetites. 
| Lack of appetite is a frequent accom- 
| paniment of hot weather even in our com- 
| paratively brief Summer period, a situa- 
| tion which is intensified many times over 
in the torrid zone. The tropical school of 
cooking, which has developed through 
centuries of experience with high temper- 
atures naturally aims to offset the effects 
of the weather. Consequently we might 
do well to take a hint from them and 


| serve some of their special dishes in July * 


| west, and control measures are being prac- 


} areas, in financing their crop production, | 


and August. 


Their ‘Chief Crop’ 


Cotumsia, S. C., July 24. 


Calling attention to the steady decline | 
in the last few years of foreign consump- | 
tion of American cotton and the plans of | 
Russia to develop a “gigantic textile in- | 


dustry,” Governor Ibra C. Blackwood has 
issued a statement calling upon the peo- 
ple of the South “to proclaim the virtues 
of cotton products to the world.” His 
statement follows in full text: 

There is no State in the Union the for- 
tunes of whose people are more closely 
linked with cotton than South Carolina. | 
Cotton is the chief money crop of our 
farmers. The manufacturing of cotton is 
our chief industry. Any situation which 
affects adversely the welfare of either of 
these activities worries us. A _ situation 
which menaces both of them is cause for 
grave concern. 


Decline Recorded | 

The steady decline in consumption by 
foreign mills during the past few years | 
and the remarkable increase in cotton 
production in Russia, coupled with the 
growth of Russian exports of cotton to 
Great Britain and the plans of Russia for | 


|a great textile industry of its own, ought 


to drive home to all of us the necessity of 
fighting to save our chief crop and our 
chief industry. | 

The consumption figures of foreign mills 
are really alarming. In 1927-1928, these 
mills consumed 9,040,000 bales of Ameri- 
can cotton; in 1928-1929 these mills con- 
sumed 8,450,000 bales of American cotton: 
in 1929-1930 they used 17,200,000 bales of 
American cotton, while the estimated con- 
sumption by foreign mills of American | 
cotton for 1930-1931 is only 6,000,000 bales. 
Thus we see there has been a decline of 
over 3,000,000 bales in foreign consump- 
tion since 1927-1928. 


Russian Exports 

A press dispatch last week from Wash- 
ington said that cotton acreage in Russia 
had been increased this year 61.6 per cent 
to 6,207,000 acres, under the Soviet five- 
year plan. Last year Russia produced 
1,625,000 bales. A dispatch from London 
stated that the imports of Russian cotton 
into Great Britain are expected to be 
heavily increased this season. The dis- 
patch also stated that the Soviets are 
seeking to develop a gigantic textile indus- 
try that will compete with any country. 

In the past we have been too prone to 
grow our cotton and spin it and let its 
products find their own way to market. 
We have never been as appreciative of the 


have been. “He who crieth not his wares 
in the street, taketh them home,” and if 
we do not use cotton products ourselves, 
how may we expect other people to use 
them? 
Advertising Urged 

The people of Brazil lose no opportu- 
nity to boost their coffee and they con- 
sume it in large quantities; the people of 
Japan are proud of their silks and they 
wear them; the people of Chile tell the 
world about their nitrate; in India every- 
one boosts jute and uses it; China is proud 
of its rice and tea and uses both in large 
quantities; the people of France are proud 
of their perfumes and use them. Why 
should not the people of the South be 
proud of cotton, boost it and use it in 
every possible way? 

The Association for the Increased Use 
of Cotton has been ‘organized to impress 
upon the people of the South the absolute 


necessity for increased consumption of | 


their own product and also to proclaim 
the virtues of cotton products to the world. 
It deserves the wholehearted support of 
all of us because cotton is the fountain 


head of our industrial and agricultural 
welfare. 


Corn Borer Regulations 
Modified in New Jersey 


The Secretary of Agriculture has an- 
nounced an amendment to the European 
corn borer quarantine regulations effec- 
tive immediately, removing from the two- 


generation regulated area that part of! 


Hudson County, N. J., which has here- 
tofore been included therein. Under this 
amendment the western bougdary of 
the two-generation regulated area in the 
vinicity of New York City will be on 
the Hudson River instead of on the Hack- 
ensack River as heretofore. The change 
was made after consultation with the of- 
ficers of the State Department of Agri- 
culture of New Jersey and does not, in 
the judgment of the Federal and State 
authorities, involve any increase in risk 
of spreading the European corn borer— 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 





Inspecting Cattle 


| Allowing cattle owners to _ inspect 


| Slaughtered cattle which have been found! 


infected with tuberculosis while alive is 
a sure way of convicing skeptical owners 
of the value of tuberculosis tests. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 


| of 


| to 


ticed on similar outbreaks in the North} 
Platte Valley. The brief summary given) 
above refers only to conditions in Ne-| 
braska. Grasshopper outbreaks have oc- 
curred in practically every State west of 
the Mississippi River, from Texas north- 
ward. Perhaps the most severe damage 
which is being caused is in South Dakota. 

“With specific reference to your re- 
quest that Federal funds be used in car- 


|rying on the actual control work, you are | 


advised that none of the funds available 
to the Department through its regular 
appropriations can be used for purchasing 
insecticides or other materials which 
may.be needed for general campaigns 
against grasshoppers. The use of the 
funds under these appropriations is spe- 
cifically lilmited by law. With regard 
the emergency appropriations under | 
which drought relief work has been con- | 
ducted, popularly known as the Seed Loan 
..cts. as you know these appropriations 
are for the purpose of assisting farmers | 


Wave Frequencies | 
Of Stations Checked 





and are not available for the purpose of | 
combating insect pests. | 


“Grasshopper infestations in some de-| sential to their normal growth and de- 
|gree are an annual occurrence and the / velopment, the White House Conference 
| Department has offen been requested tO| on Child Health and Development advises 
eradicate or control these local outbreaks. |parents in a leaflet just published. 


Since Congress has never seen fit to ap- | 


| propriate funds for this specific purpose, |, jack of needed sleep while experiments | 
|the Department has never been able to/stow that physiological changes are in- 


‘ the | quced by loss of sleep, the leaflet declares 
above it is clear that in sending specialists | additional information from it follows: 


comply with such requests. From 


to aid in organizing control campaigns, in | 


furnishing advice and assistance to State, | amounts of sleep. The medical profession 
does not know how much individual needs 


county, local officials and individuals, in 


Curries, which can be made of vegetables 
alone or of meat and vegetables, are gocd 
| ways of using left-over meat as well as in- 
expensive fresh cuts of meat, according 
to Mrs. Yeatman. This should be welcome 
news to persons who are budgeting their 
food costs. The heel or the round of beef 
or the breast or neck of lamb will make 
as good a curry as one of the more ex- 
pensive cuts, she declares. Fresh or cooked 
pork makes delicious curries, especially if 
combined with tart apples or green to- 
matoes. 


Ample sleep for children is highly es- 


Irritability of children often results from 


Different children need different 


Urges Appetizing Food 


organizing such campaign, the Depart-|\ary Suggestions as to the probable| Egg, chicken and fowl can also be used 
ment is doing everything it can to relieve amounts necessary at different ages are | for making appetizing curries, but unless 
this situation with the funds and author- possible. For example, findings pooled | these are home grown products they, with 


izations available. | 
(Signed) “R. W. DUNLAP, 
“Acting Secretary.” 
Asks for Dead Line 
Representative Howard said later that 


| scientific men have devised means of kill- | 


ing the grasshoppers and that the Federal | 
Government could draw a line beyond 
which the grasshoppers should not be per- 
mitted to pass. He said the grasshoppers | 
came down from South Dakota, passed | 
along the south side of Missouri River | 
through Keyapaha, Boyd, Knox, Cedar | 
counties, crossed into Iowa and have af- 


| fected all the counties of Nebraska south- 


Commission Finds 97 Were 
Accurate During June 
Although the “wave wobble” order of 


the Federal Radio Commission, reducing 
the permissible deviation of broadcasting | 


| stations from 500 to 50 cycles was issued | 


only a month ago and does nét become ef- 
fective for a year, 97 stations did not ex- | 
ceed that limit during June, William D.| 
Terrell, Director of Radio, Department 
of Commerce, announced July 24. The 
statement follows in full text: 

W. D. Terrell, Director of Radio, De- 
partment of Commerce, today stated that 
although the order requiring broadcasting | 
stations to maintain their frequencies | 
within 50 cycles of their assigned frequen- 
cies was only issued a month ago and 
is not effective until about a year hence, 


there has been an increase of 19 stations | 


in this category for the month of June 
over the number reported for May. 


the present time stations are allowed to) 
deviate not more than 500. cycles. | 
During June 4,793 measurements made | 


of 330 broadcasting stations showed that 
97 at no time deviated as much as 50 cy- 
cles, 71 deviated over 50 cycles one or 


/more times but did not go above or below 
products of the cotton plant as we should | 


100 cycles from their frequencies and 69 
went over 100 but not as much as 200. 
The other measured deviated over 200 
cycles, 

These measurements were made at the 
monitoring stations of the Radio Division 
located throughout the United States. 

As not all of the 604 broadcasting sta- 
tions were measured, it must be borne in 
mind that those not measured undoubtedly 
are as efficient in maintaining their fre- 
quency as those measured. 


Argentina Plans 
Foodstuff Exhibit 








Modern Cooking Equipment 
Also Will Be Shown 


Manufacturers, importers, and whole- 
salers of foodstuffs are planning to give 
the first exposition of its kind ever held 
in Argentina, according to a report re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 


from Assistant Commercial Attache James | 


G. Burk, at Buenos Aires. The Politeama 
Theater in Buenos Aires has been en- 
gaged for the period from Aug. 21 to 
Sept. 1, and producers of both foreign 
and native foodstuff specialties are mak- 
ing extensive plans to participate. 

Aside from stands devoted exclusively 
to foodstuffs and beverages, there will also 
be a display of refrigerators, gas and elec- 
tric stoves, and other mpdern cooking 
equipment. 

As an added attraction to the public, 
an experienced organizer of fairs and 
expositions has been employed to pro- 
vide amusement for the public. A mid- 
way witn the usual exposition of the 
world’s wonders, games, 
lar:es, etc., is expected to be an interest- 
~~ attraction. 

Native manufacturers of foodstuffs de- 
rived from cereals, of preserves, of bis- 
cuits and pastries, will display thei® wares 
alongside of imported foodstuff specialties. 
North American, English and French 
products will form an important part in 
this latter group. 

Electric refrigerators, gas and electric 
ranges, and other modern kitchen equip- 
ment will be shown by experienced dem- 
onstrators, and in this section particularly, 
|the local representatives of United States 
|manufacturers will be active, it is re- 
ported.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


At | 


shooting gal- | 


ward down to the Platte River country. 
If permitted to deposit their eggs this 
year unrestrained by Federal agencies, he 
said, they next year may infest the whole 
Mississippi Valley with tremendous dam- 
age. He said the Department of Agricul- 
ture*ought to draw a dead line around 
every infested-zone. Half a million dol- | 
lars of Federal funds at this time, he said, | 
would stop the spread now but without 
action promptly it may take millions in 
the future. 

Many telegrams and letters have been 
received by Mr. Howard from his State 
urging action at Washington. A letter 
received by him July 24 from the chanr- | 
man of the Board of Supervisors of An- 
telope County, Nebraska, said the tax- 
payers of that county have suffered a 
loss to their crops of at least 20 per cent 
on account of the grasshopper plague. 
Hugo J. Buckendal, Clerk of Pierce County, 
Nebraska, in a» letter received by Mr 
| Howard July 24, said: “It seems as if 
the grasshoppers are coming to Pierce 
the North and West. 

Attack Alfalfa 


“So far the grasshoppers have remained 
in alfalfa, sweet clover and pastures. At 
| Plainview, a party caught 50 bushels of 
|hoppers in an alfalfa field in trying to 
lsave his corn field. South of Plainview, 
there are about 120 acres of hay land 
| which was cut by the hoppers and looks 
like, or as smooth as, a baseball diamond 
| “Our county commissioners have pur- 
|chased a carload of poisoned bran and 
|shipped same to Foster, Nebr., for dis- 
\tribution. ‘The Board appealed to the 
State but was refused for lack of funds. 
So the Commissioners agreed to purchase 
the poisoned bran and to sell it at haif 
price to the farmers of Pierce County who 
-are willing to have a hopper battle in 
|order to save the crops. The farmers in 
ithe county will save the small grain but 
|the hoppers are going for the corn now 
|and we do not know what might happen 
The price of this poisoned bran is about 
$1.50 per 1,000 pounds.” : 

The Wepartment of Agriculture in a 
farmers’ bulletin this year (Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 747) says the grasshoppers, or 
| locusts as they are called in the Old World, 
|have been reckoned among the principal 
insects enemies of agriculture since man 
began to till the soil and that the three 
principal methods of control are destruc- 
tion of the eggs, catching the insects in 
traps and use ° the poisoned baits. 


Asks for Assistance 


Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, has telegraphed the Department of 
| Agriculture asking that drought loans be 
resumed to permit farmers in his State to 
combat the plague of grasshoppers which 
| is destroying crops over large areas, it was 
| stated orally July 24 at the Department. 
| The law making the appsgppriation for 
drought loans d*es not permit advances’ 
|for use in combating pests, according to 
G. L. Hoffman, chief of the Farmers’ Seed 
Loan Office. 

A request that loans be made available 
to feed livestock in the area affected by 
| the pest is under consideration, Mr. Hoff- 
;man said. 

The Department has three field agents 
‘at work in southeastern South Dakota and 
northeastern Nebraska advising farmers 
on the proper use of poisons in grass- 
hopper control, it was steted orally, but 
its funds are restricted to research work. 


| County from 


} 





Minnesota Gets Funds | 
To Fight Grasshoppers 


Sr. Paut, Mrwyn., July 24. 

The State Executive Council has author- 
ized an additional appropriation of $8,000, 
making a total of $13,000, for combating 


the grasshopper plague in western Minne- 
sota. 


from various studies suggest that children 
|from birth to the end of the first year 
{should sleep 14 to 16 hours. 


down, the active child should be placed 


the exception of eggs, are out of the low 
cost group. Inexpensive fish, fresh or 
canned, can be used for curry. 

Curry is an old dish even in the Orient. 

Varies With Age 

The child at 2 and 3 years needs from 
13 to 14 hours’ sleep; from 4 to 7, 12 to 13 | 
hours; from 9 to 10, 11'2 hours. At 11 
years of age it appears that 11 hours are 
ample, while at 12, he does satisfactorily 
on 10%. At 13 years of age, 10 hours are 
reasonable; at 14 to 15, 9% hours, and at 
16, 9 hours is ample. 

Good sleeping habits may be established 
by following certain principles. Regular- 
ity from infancy onward is important in 
setting up good habits of sleep. Condi- 
tions must be favorable for muscle relax- 
ation. 

Children should be put to bed alone, in 
a comfortable bed, neither too hard nor 
too soft. Sleeping clothing must be light 
and loose. Undressing is conducive to re- 
laxation, and since naps occur frequently 
among children up to the fifth year dur- 
ing the day, the habit will continue longer 
if the child is accustomed to have his 
clothing removed. Naps should not be al- 
lowed beyond the fourth year. There is a 
tendency for naps thereafier to interfere 
with sleep at night. 

Free Bodily Movement 

As relaxation is facilitated 


ing meat and vegetables. 
been in existence since Vedic times, which 


before Christ. 


'40 cents a bottle. 
average family many months. 
curry is mixed daily 
spices that give 
flavor. 


it its very 


and small stone roller, on which 


are old 


pepper-corns. But green ginger, tumeric, 
caraway seeds, dried hot chillis or peppers 
and coriander sceds and leaves are less 
frequent on our pantry shelves, 


Onions Are Added 


curry during the cooking 


Yeatman points out 
by lying 
: ae SNOUIC the gravy thick. 
in this position, even if it is necessary 
that he be pinned in a blanket in his 
crib, with freedom, of course, to turn 
over. He should never be bound tightly, 
but always enjoy free bodily movement. 

He should have an environment free 
from distraction. There should be no 
condition present to increase the things 
which might stimulate his attention. Heat 
or cold, a stomach distended with gas 
or food, tight clothing, and in short, 
bodily discomfort of any kind will act as 
stimulants to keep the’ child awake. Noise, 
light, conversation, music, are stimulating. | 
Although power to withstand and ignore 
external distractions can be developed, 
children should not be subject to the dis- 
tractions while learning habits of sleep. 

Many parents err by associating punish- 
ment with going to bed. The child 
should not be punished by being sent to 
bed, nor should punishment occur at bed- 
time. Overexcitement of any kind should 
be avoided. 


dislike its flavor. 


In India a chutney 
curry. 


ples. 
not available, Mrs. 
tart dessert of fruit, 
a pie. 


out the country. 


pensive type stores. 
} nense 
10: Kansas City, $13.95; Chicago, $14; St. 


Registration of Autos | 
‘ ‘tate *~peaces | Boston, $14.66; Dallas, $15.12; Philadelphia 

In Bay State Inc we ASES | 915.19: Detroii, $15.56; Charlotte, 

New York, $15.68; Atlanta, $16.25. 


EOsTON, Mass., July 24 
The registration of motor vehicles in| 
Massachusetts during the first six months | 


Aireraft Production 


of 1931 totaled 4376 more than during | 

a similar yeriod in 1930, according to fig -| Aeronautical products turned out in 
ures made available by the State Registry |1930 were valued at $61,211,197. Heavier- 
of Motor Vehicles. During the first hal. |than-air craft and parts accounted for, 
of this year 885,715 vehicles were regi: more than half of the total value. (Dee 
tered, as compared with 861,339 last year 4 partment of Commerce.) ' 
eo 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepis for publication advertisements on contro- 
versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 
not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 
Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


‘ 

Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ae- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 
Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do sv in 
advertising space under the same conditions. — Adveriising 
Department, The United States Daily. 





|'To curry is an ancient method of prepar-,, 
In India it has. 


means that it was cooked there 1500 years, 


The curry powder itself, from which, 
the dish takes its name, can be. bought 
ready prepared in this country for about 
This should last an, 
In India, 
from the various 
distinctive 
Each Indian cook house has, as, 
part of its equipment, a smooth flat stone, 
the 
spices are crushed and ground as needed. > 
Some of the ingredidhts for curry powder 
familiar standbys to American 
kitchens, such as onion, garlic, and black 


In addition to the onion that is used as 
a spice, one or two more are added to the 
process, Mrs. 
This onion is cooked 
until perfectly soft so that its pulp makes 
And being very thor- 
oughly cooked, the onion is usually palata- 
ble even to those persons who ordinarily 


As a general rule, curry is served with 
rice cooked so that each grain is separate, 
often accompanies 
Mangos are the basis of the true 
chutney, but since they can not be found 
in our markets, the Bureau has developed 
some recipes that substitute chopped ap- 
One of these follows: If chutney is 
Yeatman suggests a 
either fresh or in 


The cost of filling a week's market bas- 
ket for a family of 10, on the basis of 
the low-cost focd guide developed by the. 
Bureau, averaged $14.86. This survey was 
made in 13 representative cities through-,, 
The prices were gath- 
ered from the average rather than the ex-_ 
Following are the 
cities listed according to the rate of ex- 
for filling the market basket for 


Louis, $14.10; New Orleans, $14.18; Pitts-. 
burgh, $14.38; Washington, D. C., $14.42; 


$15.66; 
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Held to Be Valid Federal Court Enjoins Employe From Collect- 


Provision of Check War- 
ranted by State Commis- 
sion’s Rule; Constitution- 
ality of Statute Sustained 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
R. A. KNIGHT 
v 


CarOLInA CoacH COMPANY. 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 
No. 253. 

Appeal from Wake Superior Court. 
R. O. Everett and Bart M. Gat.iinc for 

plaintiff; Smrrn & Joyner for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
July 2, 1931 

Orr or about April 10, 1930, the 
plaintiff purchased a ticket from the 
defendant at Rocky Mount for transporta- 
tion over its line to Durham, and de- 
livered to the defendant his traveling bag, 
containing personal effects. The defend- 
ant accepted the traveling bag and checked 
the same, giving to plaintiff a claim check. 
The claim check provided: “Baggage 
liability limited to $50 unless higher valua- 
tion declared and shown on this check 
arid extra charge paid as provided by 
tariff regulations filed with and approved 
by the Corporation Commission.” 

The bag and its contents were lost by 
the defendant during transit, and the 


ing Any Judgment in Action in State Court | 


New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN UNION 'TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
v. 
EstHER TOMPA, ETC. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Se¢ond Circuit. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 


Francis R, StarK (Dents O'L. CoHALaNn of 
counsel), for appellant; Kremer & 
Leavitt ‘Samue. Leavitt of counsel), 
for appellee. 


Before L. Hann, Aucustus N. Hanp and 
Cuase, Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 


Cuase, Circuit Judge.—At the time this 
suit was brought the defendant was not 
a citizen of the United States. The plain- 
tiff was a New York corporation with its 
principal plece of business in that State. 
it is undisputed that the jurisdictional 
amount is involved. 


The plaintiff employed the defendant 
to work as a cook on its work trains. 
While so employed on a train operated 
over the right of way of the New York 
Central Railroad Company in the State 
of New York, she was injured when the 
plaintiff's train, on which she was work- 
ing, collided with one of the railroad’s 
trains at a siding at Cohoes, N. Y., on 
Sept. 23, 1927. 

The plaintiff was, and is, willing and 


plaintiff instituted this action for damages jable to pay her compensation for the in- 


in the sum of $158.50, alleging that such} jury 


in accordance with the provisions 


sum was the fair value of the bag and its/of the New York workmen’s compensa- 


contents. 
The defendant filed an answer alleg- 
ing that it had offered to pay plaintiff $50 


and did make one payment to 
Jan. 30, 1928. Thereafter, she 
suit in the New York Supreme 


tion law 
her on 
brought 


in accordance with the terms of the bag-|Court against the New York Central Rail- 
gage check. The defendant further al-|;oad Company to recover her damages for 
leged that it operated under and by virtue|the injury. That company thereupon no- 
of chapter 136, Public Laws of 1927, and tified this plaintiff thdt it would look to 
in accordance with rules and regulations|jt for reimbursement for all damage and 


prescribed by the Corporation Commission, 
and that pursuant to such rules it had 
adopted a ticket limiting liability for dam- 
age to $50 “unless higher valuation de- 
clared,” etc., and that it had adopted a 
baggage check or claim check pursuant to 
the laws of the State and the regulations 
imposed by the Corporation Commission. 
Insurance Requirement 

Defendant further alleged that under 
the regulations of the Corporation Com- 
mission it was required to carry insurance 
insuring the baggage of passengers to the 


amount of $50 only, such policies being | 


filed with the Corporation Commission. 

Issues were submitted to the jury and 
the value of the baggage was found to be 
$148. It was agreed that the trial judge 
should answer the issues in accordance 
with the contentions of the parties and 
to find the facts. The facts are set out 
at leangth in the judgment, and it is not 
deemed necessary to set out the entire 
judgment. 

Rule 65, duly adopted by the Corpora- 
tion Commission, is as follows: “Subject 
to the limitations in Rule 53 and the con- 
ditions of Rules 62 and 64, three pieces of 
hand baggage, not to exceed a total weight 
of 100 pounds nor exceeding fifty ($50) 
dollars in value, shall be checked and car- 
ried free of charge for each adult pas- 
senger,” etc. 

Upon the facts found, the trial judge 
was of the opinion that the $50 limitation 
set out in the ticket and baggage check 
was binding and valid. Whereupon, it 
Was adjudged that the plaintiff was en- 
titled to recover the sum of $50, together 
with the costs of the action. 


Appealed From Judgment 
From the foregoing judgment, plaintiff 
appealed. 
Broocpen, J.—This court in Cooper v. 
R. R., 161 N. C., 400, announced the policy 


make a valid contract limiting liability 
for negligence resulting in loss or damage 
to the baggage of @ passenger. In that 
case baggage liability was limited to $100 
“unless a greater value has been declared 
by the owner and excess charges paid 
thereon at the time of taking passage.” 

The question of law is, whether chapter 
135, Public Laws of 1927, takes a bus com- 
pany out of the operation of the rule de- 
clared in the Cooper case, with respect to 
liability for loss or damage to the bag- 
gage of a passenger. 

An examination of the statute discloses 
that it was enacted for the purpose of 
regulating, supervising and _ controlling 
motor vehicles used in the business of 
transporting persons or property for hire 
over and along the highways of the State. 
In pursuance of such purpose, it is pro- 
vided in section 2 that no person or cor- 
poration shall operate a motor vehicle for 
the transporiation of persons or property 
“except in accordance with the provisions 
of this act, and said operation shell be 
subject to control, supervision and regu- 
lation by the Commission in the manner 
provided by this act.” 

Section 6 requires that in granting a 
franchise certificate the applicant shali 
procure and file with the Commission “ac- 
ceptable liability and property damage in- 
surance in a company licensed to do busi- 
ness in the State * * in such amount as 
the Commission may determine, insuring 
Passengers * * receiving personal injury 
by reason of an act of negligence * * and 
for damage to baggage in the custody of 
the assured and for loss of baggage when 
checked by the assured.” etc. 

Regulatory Powers 

Section 7 provides that the Corporation 
Commission “is hereby vested with power 
and authority to supervise and regulate 
every motor vehicle carrier under this act; 
to make or approve the rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, rules and regula- 
tions for service and safety of operation 
and checking of baggage of each such 


;and 
which the railroad company’s predecessor | 


.of the law in this State to be, that common , 
carriers in intrastate shipments could not 


motor vehicle carrier. * * The Commission | 


shall have power and authority, by general 
order or otherwise, to prescribe rules and 
regulations applicable to any and all motor 
vehicle carriers,” etc. 


expense suffered by reason of such suit 
in accordance with a contract of which 
the material part is later summarized. 

The plaintiff then brought this suit to 
restrain the defendant from proceeding 
with her action against the railroad com- 
pany and to require her specific perform- 
ance of an agreement she made with the 
defendant relating to compcnsation for 
injuries or death. 

At the time the defendant was ermployed 
by the plaintiff and continuously up to 
and including the date she was injured. 
there was in force between the plaintiff 
the railroad company a contract 


had made with the plaintiff to the effect, 
inter alia, that if any employe of the 
plaintiff was injured in the course of his 
employmen: and while on the premises of 
the railrotd company the plaintiff would 
indemnify and save the railroad com- 
pany harmicss from all loss or damage 
of any kind-arising from such injury to 
such employe. 


Defendant's Agreement 
On Entering Employ 


When the defendant entered the em- 
ploy of the plaintiff, she signed the fol- 
lowing agreement. 


Whereas, The Western Union Telegraph 
Company has adopted and has now in ef- 
fect a relief plan for the payment of com- 
pensation to its employes in the event of 
their accidental injury or death occurring 
in the course of their employment; and 
whereas in the course of my duties as an 
employe of the above-named company. it 
will be necessary for me from time to time 
to travel over lines of railroads which the 
above-named company has contracted to 
indemnify against any liability for injury 
to or death of persons in its employ while 
traveling or being on the railroad companies’ 
premises or rights of way in connection 
with the telegraph ecmpany's business, 
either on a pass or otherwise 

Now therefore, it is stipulated and agreed 
to by me, in consideration of my employ- 
ment by the said company, and as a term 
or condition of such employment, that in 
case of my acidental injury or death in the 
course of my employment for the said 
company while traveling or belng on the 
premises or right of way of any such rail- 
road, I, or my personal representatives, will 
look for compensation solely to The Western 
Union Telegraph Company's relief plan be- 
fore referred to, @f which I have been fur- 
nished a copy and with which I am famil- 
far, or to the Workmen's Compensation Act, 
if any. which may apply in such case, and 
that no railroad company which my said 
employer inay have agreed to indemnify 
avainst lability for my injury or death 
shall be Hable to me or my personal repre- 
sentative for such injury or death, whether 
or not the same shall be caused by the 
negligence of such railroad ccmpany or its 
servants. 

ESTER TOMPA COOK. 
(Signature) 
GEO. HILLMAN, Witness. 

Jan. 25, 1927. 


It remained unchanged at the time she 
was injured and the District Court do2- 
cided, after hearing and considering evi- 
dence on that subject, that when sh2 
signed the agreement she did so freely 
after it 
understood its meaning. Insisting that it 
is bound to indemnify the railroad for any 
loss or damage it may suffer by reason 
of the suit the defendant has brought 
against it and relying upon the do- 
fendant’s agrecment above set forth, the 
plaintiff now seeks injunctive relief on 
the theory that it has no complete and 
adequate remedy at law in that the de- 
fendant has no property and so is judg- 
ment proof. The defendant has taken the 
position that the plaintiff has no remedy 
at all in this action because 28 U.S.C. A. 
Sec. 379 forbids the issuance of an in- 
junction and also because there is no 
equity in this suit since the agreement of 
the defendant is against public policy and 


suit was for aninjunction forbidden by 
section 266;of the Judicial Code (28 U. 8. 
C. A. Sec. 379) dismissed the bill. This 
section provides that: “The writ of in- 
junction shall not be granted by any court 
of the United States to stay proceedings 
in any court of a State, except in cases 
vh 2 such injunction may be authorized 


b’ any law relating to proceedings in bank-* 


-uptey.” 


Without dwelling upon the reasoning 
which has led to the distinction, for that 
is abundantly shown in the cases to be 
sited, the prohibition of the above statute 
does not extend to the issuance of an 
injunction against the enforcement of a 
judgment obtained in a State action where 
the prosecution of the State suit would be 
enjoined but for the statute above quoted. 
Wells Fargo & Co. v. Taylor, supra: Eas- 
sany Film Co. v. Kane, 258 U. 8S. 358; 

| Simon v. Southern Railway Co., 236 U. 8. 
| 115; Marshall v. Holmes, 141 U. 8S. 589; 
| Atchison v. Wells, 265 U. 8. 103. 


| Prosecution of Suit 
Violates Compact 


The prosecution of the defendant’s pend- 
ing suit is in violation of her agreement 
| with the plaintiff and the plaintiff has 
;}no adequate remedy at law. Even if we 
}assume that the plaintiff has a remedy in 
an independent action in equity in the 
| State court or, without deciding, by pe- 
|} tition to intervene in the now pending 
suit, such a remedy does not deprive it 
}of the right to seek redress in this action; 
;curtail the powet or do away with the 
| duty of a Federal court to grant relief 
| within the limits, and to the full extent, 
| of its own jurisdiction. Simon v. Southern 
| Railway Co. supra; ‘Hyde & Oglesby v. 
Stone, 20 How. 175. 

Under these circumstances, it only re- 
mains to be determined whether wé must 
| wait until the threatened judgment is ob- 
| tained and then enjoin its enforcement 
(see Langnes v. Green, 282 U. 8S. 531) or 
so act now that the defendant may pro- 
ceed in that action, if proceed she must, 
with knowledge in advance.of the futility 
of doing so in violation of her agreement. 
There is nothing in 28 U. S. C. A. Sec. 379 
tu deprive the district court of jurisdiction 
of the subject matter of this suit. Smith 
v. Apple, 264 U. 8. 274. The plaintiff is 
not only threatened now with having to 
indemnify the railroad from loss or damage 
occasioned by the defense of that suit 
but from all the consequences which may 
| flow from the maintenance of that action. 


| The fact that a Federal court of equity | 


is prevented, by the limitation imposed 
by the above statute from granting com- 
plete relief should not be taken as an ex- 


cuse for not doing presently what will! 


eventually have to be done if the threat- 
ened injury to the plaintiff should become 
more imminent in the evént that the de- 
fendant does recover a judgment against 
the railroad. 


Indeed, the difference between the threat 





« 





Says Gov. Ritchie 


‘Declares Some Measure of 
Participation in Interna- 
tional Situation Required 
For National Security 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


vitally affected by the conditions in other 

lands, whose peoples have a background 

different from ours, and whose statesmen 

and politicians have their own aspirations 

and ambitions, their own inherited preju- 
ices anc fears. 


Such are the problems which confront 
us now, and it seems to me imperative 
that we should chart, as clearly and hon- 
estly as we can, the sea on which we have 
— and realize whither we are 
going. 


ceeding. 


Warns of False Hopes 


One can hardly say that it is an habitual | 
trait of our Government to do this. We| 
are now at the height of distressing un-/| 
employment and industrial depression. 
Doubtless it does not help to take counsel | 
of our fears. Hope and confidence and 
courage are better. But certainly it does | 
not help to be buoyed with hopes that 
are false and confidence that is unfounded. 

et we have seen our Government at-, 
tempt just that with its repeated mis-| 
leading assurances that the worst was | 
over and business revival just around thc | 
corner. At best this merely delayed the) 
final crash, and made it worse when It 
came. 


In truth we have deluded ourselves too) 








long about many things and have been’ 


too blind to political realities. We have 
permitted our governmental policies to be 
controlled too much by the fears or the 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Transfer of estate—Voluntary proceedings instituted after as- 
signment for benefit of creditors—Distribmtion of assets collected by assignee—Con- 
current jurisdiction of State and bankruptcy courts— 

Where a voluntary bankruptcy petition was filed more than nine months after 
| the bankrupt had made an assignment for the benefit of creditors under New York 
laws, and the assignee, prior to the institution of the bankruptcy proceeding, had 
collected the assets available for distribution to the creditors and had filed, with 
the State court, his final account and had given the creditors notice thereof, and 
where none of the creditors objected, either in the State proceeding or in the bank- 
ruptcy proceeding, to the distribution of the assets in the State proceeding, and 
the only effect of distribution in the bankruptcy proceeding would be an increas® 
in the expense of the distribution bechuse of the deductions of the cost of ad- 
| ministration in the bankruptcy court, with a resultant loss to the creditors, the 
| bankruptcy court denied the trustee’s motion to require the assignee to turn over 
the assets to the trustee for distribution to the creditors in the bankruptcy pro- 





» 





Gurfein, In re.; D. C., E. D. N. Y., No. 20333, June 23, 7 





CARRIERS—Carriage of goods—Duty of railroad company to deliver cars—Ex- 
press agreement—Validity—Interstate transportation— 

An express agreement of a railroad company to furnish a shipper a@ 
number of cars at a specified place on a specified date for the transportation of 
goods in interstate commerce would not be valid, because the companys obligation 
thereunder would be greater than that implied in the tariff published under the 
Interstate Commerce Act which requires the carrier merély to use diligence to 
provide, upon reasonable notice, cars for loading at the time desired. 

Pinehurst v. Norfolk Southern Rd. Co.; N.C. Sup. Ct., No, 432, June 26, 1931, 


certain 





EXTRADITION—International extradition—Proceedings on complaint of foreign 
government—Sufficiency of evidence to sustain commitment—Murder—Kidnap- 
ping—Province of court on habeas corpus—Power of Secretary of State— 

In extradition proceedings on the complaint of the Canadian Government, evi- 
dence that the alleged fugitive, who had been operating in Canada in cooperation 
with another federal officer under an agreement between the American and Cana- 
dian authorities in an effort to secure evidence as to the operations of a smuggling 
ring, was present when the other officer shot and killed a person whom they had 
arrested while such person was trying to escape, that he was armed and that he 
told the other officer to prevent such person from escaping, was not sufficient to 
sustain his commitment on a charge of murder, on the theory that he aided and 
abetted the other officer in the killing; evidence that he took a person whom he 
arrested in Canada forcibly into the United States, without authority to so do from 
the Canadian Government in extradition proceedings, was sufficient to sustain 
commitment on the charge of kidnapping; depositions were admissible in such pro- 
ceedings to show that the alleged crime was committed in Canada; a Federal court, 


on habeas corpus proceedings by the accused following commitment, could not 
review the evidence on which he was committed to determine whether it was suffi- 


prudence of our statesmen and politicians. | 
It would be better had we given free 
play to the free energies of a free people. | 

As a people we know that an increased | 
export trade is the only outlet for our | 
huge surplus of goods and preduce. Yet | 
we permit our statesmen to destroy our 
export trade by a tariff which shuts the 
door on our best customers, and invites 
the reprisals, retaliations and ill will of 
other nations. 
| As @ people we know that the law of | 
| Supply and demand still operates, and that | 
| we cannot help the American farmer by 
|trying to lift him up by his own boot- 
| Straps. If the Government undertakes to 
| stabilize the market for wheat and ‘keep | 
|prices up by buying millions of bushels, | 
|we know that the day of reckoning must | 
|come when we havé to dispose of the 
wheat. Yet we permit our Government | 
to do this, and do not think very much 
|about the day of reckoning. 
Defends Rights of States 

As a people we know that you cannot 
centralize more and ever more power in 
| Washington without taking from the 
|States rights and responsibilities they 
should retain, and without making gov- 
|ernment remote from the people and thus 
| deadening théir interest in it and in 


withstanding the discharge of writ. 
1931. 


county or State. 


litigation—Right to reconveyance— 


now of unlawful injury from such a judg- | their obligations of citizenship. Yet we! 


ment and what it will be if the defendant | Stand idly by while our statesmen build 
prevails in her State suit is only one of|Up 4 huge Federal bureaucracy, with its 
degree. It is too plain for discussion that |red tape and incompetence, its waste and 
her real purpose and intent is not only to | extravagence, and its downright encroach- 
obtain a judgment against the railroad| ments on ordered liberty and. American 


cient for commitment, but was limited in its inquiry to the question of whether 
the committing magistrate had jurisdiction, whether the offense charged was within 
the treaty providing for extradition between the two countries, and whether there 
was competent legal evidence warranting the finding that there was reasonable 
ground to.believe the accused guilty; the Secretary of State, however, may review 
the evidence before the magistrate and decide whether the case presented is one 
calling for the surrender of the alleged fugitive to the Canadian Government, not- 


Collier, United States Marshal, etc., v. Vaccaro; C. C. A. 4, No. 3067, June 17, 


capes 
TRUSTS—Investment of funds—Government bonds—Directions in will— 

A testamentary trustee who was directed by the will to invest the trust funds in 
“Government bonds” was properly ordered by the Probate Court to invest the 
funds in bonds of the United States, since the words “Government bonds” are more 
commonly applied to bonds of the United States than to bonds of a municipality, 


Casey, Admin., v. Genter et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., June 26, 1931. 





| TRUSTS—Parole trusts—Father’s conveyance to daughter to defeat threatened 


A father who conveyed his land to his daughter for the purpose of defeating 
threatened litigation and thereby preserving the property for his own use and 
benefit could not, in equity, compel the daughter to reconvey the land, since he 
did not come into court with clean hands, as required by equity, and since the parole 
trust which the father claimed was created by the absolute conveyance was for 
the grantor’s benefit and therefore was not enforcible. 

Penland v. Wells et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 646, June 27, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 





COURTS—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Power to restrain State court proceed- 
ing—Injunction against collection of prospective judgment— 
A Federal court, although prohibited by a section of the Judicial Code from re- 


wes explained to her and she! 


but to collect it. 


We can not prevent her doing all she 
can to obtain one, but since it already 
appears that it will inevitably be against 
equity and good conscience to permit her 


to collect it, we will now grant such re-| 


lief as we think the statute permits by 
enjoining her from doing anything to en- 
force any judgment she may obtain and 
leave her otherwise free to proceed as she 
may be advised. 

Decree reversed with directions to enter 
a decree in accordance with this opinion. 


Court Sustains Value 
Put on Nebraska Road 


LIncoLn, Nesr., July 24, 


The Nebraska Supreme Court has sus- 
tained a valuation of $28,410,095 placed 
upon taxable property of the Chicago and 
North Western Railway Co. by the State 
Board of Equalization and Assessment for 
1930. 

“The judgment of a State Board em- 
powered to fix a valuation for taxation, 
cannot be set aside by the testimony ot 
witnesses that the valuation was other 
than that fixed by the Board, where there 


is no evidence of fraud or of gross error | 


in the system on which the valuations were 
made,” the opinion declared. 


Alabama Mileage Tax 
Supersedes Old Levy 


Montcomery, ALaA., July 24. 


The new mileage tax on motor carriers 


is in lieu of the 3 per cent gross income 
tax on intrastate business, the Alabama 
Attorney General's office had advised Tax 
Commissioner Butler. The 1931 statute 
| (Act 273) repeals subsection (b) of section 
{3 of Act No. 342, approved Aug. 25, 1927, 
it was ruled. . 

| The validity of the repealing clause in 
the 1931 statute was in question, the opin- 


ion explained, holding that the new law) 


contains but one subject within the mean- 
ing of section 45 of the Alabama Consti- 
tution. 


|institutions, Every time the States ab- 
|dicate another of their functions, or yield 
to the cry of some militant minority for 
nation-wide action, a new bureau is born 
and a new po vee is added to the army 
of tax-fed officeholders. 

| As a people we know that the most 
outstanding instance of this is national 
prohibition, and after 10 years we see | 
that it will not prohibit. We know it has 
made cowards and hypocrites of men in|} 
high places, that it has lowered national 
morale in the field of law and order, 
that it has promoted crime, and that it 
makes for intemperance and not for tem- 
| perance, 

Yet we permit our statesmen to go on 
with the fagce, instead of demanding that | 
the question be solved by the traditional 
American principle of home rule, whereby 
cach State could settle it for its own peo- 
ple according to their conditions and re-| 
quirements—the South free to retain pro- 
hibition if that best meets the problems 
of the South, but other sections of the 
country free also to recognize the vastly 
different conditions they have to meet, 
and to solve them in the way which will 
best promote law, order and temperance 
within their borders. 

As a people we know that the system, 
of Federal subsidies enables the Federal | 
Government, as the price of its money, to! 
supervise and direct governmental func- 
| tions which, like education and health, 
are best handled as subjects of local | 
concern, and yet we permit our states- 
men to keep on burdening the taxpayers 
with this form of subvention. 

Even now we see the labor whose toil 
;and sweat helped make the profits and 
dividends when prosperity reigned, turned 
adrift because times are hard, and told) 
to look to citizens’ relief committees for 
the necessities of life. I am wondering 
| when times are good again we will forget | 
all about it, or whether we will demand 
that industry, which has been able to 
look out for its labor when injury comes, 
shall also devise means to look out for 
that same labor when involuntary un- 
employment comes. 

In the world crisis which faces us now, 
and in which we can not escape and 
|should not undertake to escape our just 


Telegraph Co. v. Tompa. 


v. Tompa. 


6 U. S. Daily, 1206, July 25, 1931. 


R. Co. 


July 25, 19381. 


straining a telegraph company’s employe from prosecuting in a State court an 
action against a railroad company for injuries sustained on its premises while 
working for the telegraph company, in violation of her agreement with the tele- 
graph company to look solely to it for compensation for injuries so sustained, had 
jurisdiction of the telegraph company’s action for the injunction, and although 
precluded from restraining the employe from obtaining a judgment, it had the 
power, before the rendition of a judgment in her favor, to issue an injunction re- 
straining her from collecting any judgment she might obtain——Western Union 
(C. C. A. 2..—6 U. S. Daily, 1206, July 25, 1931. 





MASTER AND SERVANT—Contract of employment—Agreement of telegraph com- 
pany’s employe to look to company for compensation for injuries sustained on rail- 
road company’s premises—Validity of agreement. 

A provision of the contract of employment between a telegraph company and an 
employe by which the employe agreed to look to the company for compensation in 
accordance with its relief plan or the Workmen's Compensation Act, if any, which 
might apply, if injured while working, as the company’s employe, on a train or 
the premises of a railroad company which the telegraph company had agreed to 
indemnify against liability for injuries to the telegraph company’s employes sus- 
tained while working on the railroad company’s trains or premises, and by which 
the employe agreed not to hold the railroad company liable for any injury so- 
sustained, was not void as against public policy—Western Union Telegraph Co. 
(C. C. A. 2.) —6 U. S. Daily, 1206, July 25, 1931. 





MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation and control—Authority and functions of State 
commission—Limitation of liability for loss of bus passenger’s baggage—Validity 
of commission’s rule—Constitutionality of statute— 

A provision of the baggage check issued by a North Carolina bus company to a 
passenger limiting the company’s liability for loss of baggage to $50 unless a higher 
valuation has been declared and an extra charge paid was valid under a rule of 
the Corporation Commission that baggage not exceeding $50 in value “shall be 
checked and carried free of charge;" the Commission, in the exercise of its broad 
and comprehensive statutory power to supervise, control and regulate motor car- 
riers, had authority to adopt such rule; the statute, so construed, is valid, inasmuch 
as the legislature itself had the power to prescribe such a rule and could delegate 
the power to the Commission.—Knight v. Carolina Coach Co. 


(N. C. Sup. Ct.).— 


Federal Taxation 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES—Consolidated returns—1918, 1921 Acts— 
The Mahoning Coal Railroad Co. and the New York Central Railroad held not 
to have been affliated during the years 1917 to 1920 within the meaning of section 
240(b) of the 1918 Act and section 1331 of the 1921 Act.—U. S. v. Mahoning Coal 
(C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1206, July 25, 1931 





GROSS INCOME—Taxes—Taxes of lessor company erroneously paid by lessee— 
Where one railroad company leased all the property of another and paid the 
Federal income and excess profits taxes of the lessor company under an erroneous 
interpretation of the provisions of the lease, such payments were income to the 
lessor company.—U. S. v. Mahoning Coal R. Co. 


(C. C. A.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 1206, 


-- agreed rentals, 


void. a Se 
Lower Duty Is Placed 


Yontract Denied Ri 
Contract Denied Bight On Imported Tinsel Wire 


To Sue Third Person 


share of responsibility and leadership, I 
plead for a realization of the road which 
jlies ahead, that we may travel it with- 
out illusions, but with wisdom and under- 
standing, on our way to fulfil whatever 
our destiny may be. 


we need be controlled by no altruistic|bluc. With the role we played in the 
impulses in considering them. We will in- World War, with our boundless resources 
| Sist, of course, that excessive armaments 

;must not affect the capacity of any na- 


of nations in a complex world, surely some 
tion to meet these debts, but after that 


measure of international leadership or 


and our power, with the interdependence | 


Tne agreement does not limit the lia- 
bility of the plaintiff to any private plan 
of its own for the payment of compensa- 
tion to its injured employes but leaves 


New ‘York, July 24.—J. H. R. Grant, 
importer, obtained a ruling today from 
the United States Customs Court lower- 
ing the tariff rate on tinsel wire. 


The j 


it will still be the part of national wis- 
We have felt something of the pangs/dom and foresight for us to consider, 
of unemployment and the distress of ‘idle| when the time comes, what the effect of 


plants, and the country has longed for|forcing their payment would be on the 


such liability as there may be under the| Opinion by Presiding Judge Fischer sets 


It is provided in section 8 that the Com- 
mission shall have power to revoke the 
franchise of any movor vehicle carrier if 
it “has willfully violated or refused to ob- 
serve the laws of this State touching motor 
vehicle carriers, or any of the terms of 


*provisions of the New York workmen's 
compensation law unimpaired It does 
deny to the plaintiff the right to sue a 
third person. 


already been held by controlling authority 


aside the collector's assessment at 65 per 
;eent ad valorem, 
Act of 1930, and fixes duty at 6 cents 


We think that such agree-| Per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem 
ments as thet made by the defendant haveY under paragraph 385 of the 1930 law. 


(Protest 500177-G-55059-30.) 


under paragraph 397, | 


his certificate, or any of the Commission's 
orders, rules or regulations.” 

It is further provided in section 10, sub- 
section 3, that the franchise certificate 
may be cancelled “for failure to check 
baggage as provided by this act and the 
Commission's regulations.” 

It is provided in section 13 that 
motor vehicle carrier shall charge or re- 


ceive “a greater or less or different coim-' 


pensation for the transportation of per- 


sons or property * * than the rates, fares, | 


or charges applicable to such carrier as 
specified in its tariffs filed with and ap- 
proved by th¢ Commission and in effect 
at this time. -¢ 

The foregoing provisions of the statute 
clearly 
prehensive powers were delegated by the 
Legislature to the Corporation Commission 


in supervising and controlling the opera-| the conditions controlling the granting of| _ ‘ 
|; @ franchise to a motor vehicle transporta- | Ripley 


tion of passenger and freight buses. 
Decision Affirmed 
In the exercise of such powers so delv- 
gated the Commission has established cer- 


no | 


iemonstrate that broad and com-| 


not to be contrary to public policy but 
valid and enforceable. Wells Fargo & Co. 
v. Taylor, 254 U. S. 175. Compare, Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern Railway Co. v. 
Voigt, 176 U. S. 498. 


‘Rulings in Pending Cases 


By Board of Tax Appeals 


leadership. 
Responded to the Call 

We wanted it so much that, throwing 
aside political considerations and thoughts 
of partisan advantage, the American peo- 
ple responded almost unanimously when 
leadership came at last, and President 
Hoover recognized the disastrous effect a 
prostrate Germany would have first on. 
; Europe and then on us, and acted to avert 
the crisis with a year’s moratorium. | 

No one can say yet what the conse-| 


world and on us, and what would be the 


participation is required of us now, if only 


| for our own national security and eco- 
|nomic good. 


consequences of inability to pay or of re-| 


fusal to pay. 
{show that a readjustment of the debts 


is necessary for the ultimate welfare of| relationship with the countries of Europe 


our country, then we will be courageous 
enough and far-seeing enough to consent 
to their readjustment. And we need not 
suppress or fear consideration of this pos- 
sibility. 


Called Inseparable Problems 


_ The district court was of the same opin- 
ion regarding the validity of the defend- 
ant’s agreement but, believing that this 


charter, to carry baggage upon such con- 
ditions and for such rate or charge as 
shall be prescribed. 

Rule 65 limits the number of pieces of 
hand baggage, the weigh., and the value 
thereof that shall be checked and carried 
free of charge. The bus company must 
observe this limitation or forfeit its 
charter. 


Legislature had the power to prescribe 


tion company, and such power was jele- 
gated to the Corporation Commission. 
The Corporation Commission entered 


tain rules and regulations prescribing cer-| upon the exercise of the power by pre- 
tain duties with respect to the baggage! scribing rules and regulations relating to 


of rosseagers 
per.inent to this case, are clearly within 
the power of the Commission, and the 
Commission in effect requires a bus com- 


is t pany, upen penalty of forfeiting its 


Such rules and regulations, | the personal baggege of passengers. These 


rules are valid and exclusive, and the trial 
judge ruled correctly upon the question 
of law presented. 

Affirmed. 


«lence, it is concluded that the| 


quences of this step are going to be, but 
Promulgated July 24 {eae are — S = Seaneeaaee. and the 
; : Saal ; only way the American people can meet 
Magncie Window Glass Company. Docket | them rightly is to face with secing eyes 
epi and clear minds those things which now 
appear plain, and which must be recog- 
nized as factors in the ultimate equation. 
The Allies pay their debts to us with 
‘the reparation money they get from Ger- 
|many. If the Allies do not get their 
money, there is little likelihood that we 
will keep on getting ours. This is one 
factor with which we will have to reckon. 
Nothing is to be gained by suppressinz 
it or fearing it. We are that much 
fartheyg on if we recognize it. 
Another is that when the year's mora- 


| 
Transfcree—Liability: Where the | 
transferee corporation purchased all | 
of the assets of the transferor corpo- | 
ration, and which assets had a net 
value in excess of the liabilities as- 
sumed, and the taxes due, and paid 
therefor stock of the transferee, which 
was issued and paid direcily to the 
stockholders of the transferor, leav- 
ing the transferor without assets, the 
transferee is liable for taxes legally 
due. 





| 


ey Realty Company. Docket NO./torium is over German reparations, in all 
46674. likelihood, are not going to be resumed 
Where a taxpayer on an accrual on the present basis. There will be an- 


basis sold property in 1926, the profit 
from the sale must be computed with- 
out regard to an agreement made in 
a later year by which the taxpayer 
took back some of th? property and to 
| some extent placed th? purchaser in 


other extension, or a readjustment, or a 
radical change of some sort, and this will 
affect correspondingly the foreign debts 
due us. 

This need not concern us unduly either. 
Our foreign debts were made in good 
faith, they were necessary to the win- 
ning of the war, they are owed us, and 





the position he was in before the 
sale. 


Finally, in the conferences relating to 
foreign credits for Germany and _ sur- 
| veying the financial and economic condi- 
jtions of Europe, it may be well enough 


If future developments | 


|for our Government to essay the role of | 


| being present on economic questions only 
j}and not on political questions. 
fact is that the two cannot be kept sep- 
arate. §t may be that our stake in Eu- 
}ropean affairs is already too great and 
too direct for us to keep out of them. 
At any rate we are not out of them. We 
are in them, and novhing is to be gained 
by trying to make believe that we are not. 


But the) 


;dclude ourselves 


We can solve our problems better by rec- | 


ognizing that we are. 

It we have shut our eyes to the truth 
about prohibition, about 
business depression, about the destruction 
ef our export trade, about buying what 


which we dare not scll, about the duiy| 


of industry to its labor, about the virtue 
of local govcrnmeni—at lsast let us ap- 
proach with wide open eyes the realities 


which. are involved in our-entry upon 
h* world’s stag-. 
We need not be alarmed about it. We 


need not regard it as a bolt from the 


the on-rushing | 


I beliove the American people recognize 
this, and are willing to assume the re- 


sponsibilities this leadership or partici- | 


pation involvcs. What these responsibil- 
ities are going to be, what our ultimate 


is going to be, to what extent we may 
find our future interwoven with theirs, 
and our economic interests involved in 
their economic interests and in the 
lightening of their obligations—these are 
all questions which can await future hap- 
penings and international developments 
during the moratorium. 

My point now is that having acted, as 
we should have acted—whether 


enough time will tell—to avert a crisis in| 


Germany, which our Government believed 
would have reacted disastrously on us. let 
us face the consequences of this with an 
und-rstanding and realization of what 
in truth these consequences are, and not 

L about those realities 
which will play a momentous port in 
what, when it comes, may be the most 
momentous decision in the lifetime of our 
country. 





Occupational License Taxes 
Voted by Florida Senate 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., July 24. 
The house bill imposing a series of oc- 
cupational license taxes has been amended 
and passed by the Florida Senate. The 
House bill proposed a levy of $25 to $500 
on newspapers, accerding to circulation. 
In the Senate, the minimum rate was re- 
duced to $5, 


soon | 





Tax Payments 
Of Lessee Held 
Lessor’s Income 


|New York Central Had Paid 
Levy on Coal Carrier 
Through Erroneous Inter- 
pretation of Lease 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


UNITED STATES 
| Vv. 
| THe MAHONING CoaL RAILROAD COMPANY 


ET AL, 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
Nos. 5765-5768. 
| Appeals from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio. . 
| Before Denison, Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 30, 1931 

Denison, Circuit Judge.—These four 
cases involve the liability of the Mahon- 
ing Company for income taxes during the 
years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, the most 
substantial question being whether the 
Mahoning Company and the New York 
Central Railroad, or its subsidiary, the 
Lake Shore, were affiliated corporations 
within the meaning of section 240(b) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 and section 1331 
of the Act of 1921. so 

In case 5765,-it appears that the Ma- 
honing Company, having paid this tax 
|for the calendar year 1918, thereafter and 
|on March 7, 1924, filed its claim for re- 
|fund. This claim was disallowed by the 
Commissioner, at a date which is in con- 
| troversy. The suit to recover the claimed 
|refund was brought Feb. 7, 1927, more 
| than five years after payment of the tax. 
|The five-year statute of limitations al- 
lowed two years after a claim for re- 
|fund was disallowed. (Section 1113 la] 
|of the Revenue Act of 1926.) 


Demurrer Overruled 


We think the statute had not run. 
The petition shows that on Feb. 2, 1927, 
|the local Collector notified the plaintiffs 
“that seid claim for refund had been 
disallowed on Jan. 27, 1925.” A demurrer 
presenting the defense of limitation was 
overruled, upon the expressed understand- 
ing by the District Judge that notice to 
the taxpayer of the disallowance was 
necessary to start the two-year period 
| running. : 
We think the demurrer was properiy 
| overruled, although the reason stated has 
| since been held to be insufficient. (U. S. 
|v. Michel, 282 U. S., 656.) It is true that 
this action was not brought within five 
| years after the payment, and hence the 
| burden was upen thg petitioner to allege 
|that it was brought within two years 
|after the disallowance of the claim for 
|refund. The petitioner evidently intended 
'to allege a denial, effective as of Feb. 
2, 1927. 

If it had alleged a disallowance on, 

| Jan. 27, 1925, that would have been fatal; 
{but that was not the allegation, it was 
only that the Collector said that the 
claim had been disallowed on that date 
| by the Commissioner. The fact as to the 
date of the disallowance was not ex- 
pressly stated; and upon demurrer the 
petition was therefore good by virtue of 
jits intent to allege disallowance as of 
| Feb. 2, 1927. 
Thereupon answer was filed, which ad- 
| mitted “that on Jan. 27, 1925, the Com- 
| missioner of Internal Revenue disallowed 
such claim for refund,” and denied every- 
thing else. The petition not having made 
the allegation which the answer purported 
to admit, the formal reply therefore made 
an issue as to the date of the disallowance. 
Upon the proofs, the alleged letter of 
Feb. 2, 1927, from the Collector did not 
appear. 








Proof As to Rejection 


|, The only proof as to the rejection is 
found in a letter of Feb. 7, 1925, from 
| the Commissioner, which makes reference 
|to the claim for refund and the reasons 
which make it not proper to be allowed 
and concludes—“These claims will there- 
fore be rejected. The rejection of these 
|claims will officially appear on the next 
schedule to be approved by the Com- 
| missioner.” It therefore sufficiently ap- 
pears that the disallowance was not earlier 
than Feb. 7, 1925; and so the suit was in 
time. 

We think it unnecessary to recite all 
the fgcts as to the supposed affiliation. 
They are fully covered by the stipulation 
of facts. We think it clear that under 
our decision in the Painesville case (42 
Fed. [2d] 413), there is not that degrce 
of ownership or control by one corporation 
of substantially all the stock of the other, 
or community of ownership by the same 
interest of substantially all the stock of 
both corporations, necessary to give the 
statutory affiliated character. 

Indeed, the decision of the district court 
that they were affiliated was based upon 
| the previous decision of the same court 
in the Painesville case to the same ef- 
fect; and it is now conceded that our re- 
versal of the Painesville case necessitates 
also a reversal in these cases, excepting 
for the additional feature present here 
and not there. 

During «Jl the period in question, the 
relations between the two companies were 
|@overned by a long term lease from the 
Mahoning Company to the Lake Shore 
Compeny, and the Mahoning Company 
was not operating the railroad or engaged 
in anv business excepting receiving the 
‘ paying some corporate 
maintenance charges and disbursing the 
remainder as dividends. 


Remaining Question 

The leas? is urged as distinguishing 
the Painesville case, and said to 
disclose such a complete control by one 
company as to constitute affiliation. On 
the contrary, we think this makes the 
ces? stronger against the affiliation the- 
ory. That rests upon the idea that by 
unity of stock ownership or control the 
profits could be shifted back and forth 
between the two corporations in such a 
way as to affect the total amount of- 
taxcs, and hence that, in those cases, 
affiliation should either be permitted ‘as 
in some years) or required ‘as in some 
years.) 

Here, there could be no such shifting of 
profits, and the fundamental reason for 
affiliation does not exist. The division of 
operating profits between the two com- 
| Panies is fixed by contract; and we see 
;}no reason why the share apportioned to 
each by the contract should not consti- 
tute the separately taxable income of each. 

The remaining question arises thus: 
The lease from .the Mahoning to the 
Lake Shore provided that the lessee should 
| pay the lessor’s taxes. In supposed pur- 
suance of this contract, the Lake Shore, 
and later the New* York Central, paid 
the Federal income taxes which were 
assessed against the Mahoning for all 
the years, to and including the first quar- 
ter of 1921. Upon the theory that the 
amount so paid constituted an additional 
taxable income to the Mahoning, the Com- 
missioner levied an additional tax against 
it. The question is whether the cas? is 
controlled, in this respect, by Old Colony 
Trust Co. v. Commissioner, 279 U. S. 716: 
and U.S. v. Boston & Maine Railroad, 279 
U. 8: 32. 
| The difference is that 





from 


in those cases, 


| the income taxs were paid for the bonefit 
to valid contract 
(Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 


|of the Icssor, pursuan: 


| 

















PUBLIC UTILITIES 





‘Law Restricting — 
Utility Retailing’ 





sontypeeniennianies 

Attorney for Kansas Public 
Service Commission Asks 
Counsel for State for 
Ruling on Question 


Finally revised trade practice rules of, 
|the watchcase industry have been ap- 
|proved by this industry and were an-| 
4|nounced July 24 by the Federal Trade | 


|Commission. The Commission’s announce- 
ment follows in full text: 


| The watch case industry has accepted 
Topeka, Kans., July 24.| changes suggested by the Federal Trade 
The law enacted by the 1931 Legislature | Commission in the industry's rules orig- 
to prohibit the merchandising of appli-|inally adopted at its third trade practice 
ances by public utilities is declared to be|conference held in New York, Feb.. 21, 
invalid by the attorney for the Public | 1930. 
Service Commission, Earl H. Hatcher, in| The Commission suggested rewording a 
@ letter asking the Attorney General, Ro-| number of rules, placed them in Group 
land Boynton, for an opinion. | II, and accepted them as expresssions of 
Mr. Hatcher asserts that the act at-| the trade. The Commission declined to 
tempts to impose an arbitrary regulation approve or accept one resolution adopted 
upon one class of citizens, restricting the by the industry. 
legal right of public utilities to sell mer-| The rules relate to such subjects as the 
chandise in compétition with other citi-| proper place of a trade mark on a watch; 
zens. restriction of the line of time guarantee 
The new law is to become effective Aug.| cases; official standard for cases entitled 
1 and Mr. Hatcher requests a prompt opin-| to bear a 25-year guarantee stamp, a 20- 
ion from the Attorney General in order| year guarantee stamp, a 10-year guaran- 
that a test case may be started to deter- tee stamp use of the word “gold” or a 
mine the validity of the act. : 


Provisions of Charters 

“It is my opinion,” Mr. Hatcher said in| 
his letter to the Attorney General, “that | 
the act is invalid on two grounds. The 

pright to sell merchandise is granted to the 
various companies by charter. To single 
out the utilities in prohibiting merchan- 
dising would require an amendment a 
their charters. 

“The act is entitled: ‘An act providing 
for the protection of the public as con- 
sumers of electricity, gas and water from 
unjust charges in rates; aiding the Pub- 
lic Service Commission at arriving at just 
rates; preventing unfair discrimination in| 
wholesale, retail and manufacturing busi- | 
ness of public utilities; preventing misuse | 
of mérchandising by public utilities by) 
making unlawful the manufacturing, leas- 
ing, distributing and selling of merchan- 
dise by public utilities; and relating 
thereto.’ 

“I do not believe that this title can be 
construed as an exercise by the Legisla- 
ture of its power to alter and amend cor- 
porate charters. The first section of the 
act is made applicable to individuals, firms 
or corporations and makes it quite clear 
that the alteration or amendment of cor- 
porate charters was never intended by the 

islature and is not expressed in the 
y of the act. 


More Care Advised | 
In Building Houses 


To Cut Repair Costs 


Additional Attention to De- 
tail and Slightly More Ini- 
tial Investment Urged for 
Ultimate Saving 


A little extra care and expense in con- 
structing a house in order to cut down 
ensuing maintenance and repair costs was 
advocated in an oral statement July 22 
by N. S. Perkins of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The additional 
attention to detail and a bit more initial 
investment ultimately mean a saving, it 
was pointed out. 

The following additional information 
was furnished by Mr. Perkins: 


Watchcase Industry Accepts 
Revised Trade Practice Rules Long-distance Calls 


| Expanded Activity of Europe’s | 


Viewed as Invalid Methods of Designating Quality and Business: 
| Conduct Affected by Changes a 


Intent of Legislature 


“The second reason for believing that 
the act is invalid is that it violates the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
‘Nor shall any State deprive 


y 


provides: 


any psrson of life, liberty or 


@ without due process of law, nor deny to 
its jurisdiction 
The title of the 
act states that it is an act ‘aiding 
Public Service Commission at arriving at 


any person within 
protection of the laws.’ 


just rates.’ * 


“There is nothing in the body of the 
act which carries out this intention. The 
Legislature did, no doubt, have in mind 
that if there could be no merchandising 
done by public utilities merchandising ex- 
pense could not be carried in the expense 
That matter 
could have been disposed of by an en- 
actment to that effect, but the act goes 
further and the real purpose of the act 
is disclosed by the part of the title which 
‘Preventing unfair discrimination 
retail and manufacturing 


for rate-making purposes. 


reads: 
in wholesale, 
business of public utilities.’ 


Savings Are Used 


Many thousands of families use all their 
savings to make the first payments on 
houses. By careful economy they plan 
to pay off the first and second mortgages 
at so much each month just like rent. 
The future seems clear until the deadly, 
increasing cost of indispensable repairs 
knocks out their budget plan. Far too 
often this compels default on their pay- 
ments and loss of their home. The al- 
ternative may be to disregard repairs and 
to let depreciation go on with the accel- 
erating speed. In either case, there is an 
economic loss. 

Sound construction will avert much of 
this waste. Every dollar used by a builder 
to eliminate serious defects in a house 
will be returned many-fold to the owner. 
One hundred dollars added to the cost may 
add a thousand dollars to the value. 

Take, for instance, foundation walls 
that leak. Perhaps the builder omitted 
a tile drain along the bottom of the wall 
to ¢arry off the ground water. Maybe he 
skimped on the cement or the grade of 


“It would appear that the act is largely 
devoted to the protection of merchants 
engaged in selling public utility appli- 
ances against competition by public utili- 
ties. If this is the case it is clearly legis- 
lation in favor of a particular class. The 
eneral public is in no way protected by 
this class legislation and the competitive 
advantage given to the particular mer- 


chants. 
Believed Arbitrary 

“The Legislature no doubt had the 
power to require the public utilities to 
keep separate accounts of the merchan- 
dise »Susiness, but when they destroyed 
this business for the benefit of the par- 
particular class of merchants they took 
the property of the public utilities with- 
out due process of law and denied to them 
the equal protection of the laws. 

“The Legislature cannot place a regula- 
tion upon one class of citizens arbitrary 
in character and restricting their rights 
and privilegs or legal capacites, in a mat- 
ter before unknown to the law, for the 
purpose of giving a competitive advantage 
to another class of citizens. 

“Recent court decisions have enabled 
the Public Service Commission to make 
rules requiring separate accounting of the 

F 4 handising business and no loss will 
a Sult in this respect from the invalidity 
of the law. 

“We would appreciate it if you would 
give us an opinion upon this law at the 
earliest possible moment so that the pub- 
lic generally will not be seriously dis- 
turbed by any action which may follow. 
We can then, at the earliest possible time, 
have a test case to finally determine the 
validity of the act.” 


sand. Maybe an application of water- 
proofing to the outer surface of the wall 
would have bzen sufficient. In any case, 
to waterproof the walls after the house 
is built will be difficult and expensive. 


Insects Prevalent 


Another case is where wood near the 
ground has been attacked by 
those wood-eating insects so prevalent in 
the South, or has become decayed through 
excessive dampness. The use of selected 
wood that is resistant to these hazards, 
either naturally or through chemical 
treatment, costs a little extra, but is 
worthwhile, not only for porch supports 
and steps, but also for the sills and first- 
floor beams. 

Similar chances for improved construc- 
tion occur all through the house. Rust- 
resistant gutters and downspouts cos 
more to buy but will prove cheaper in the 
end. So, too, with “flashing,” which is the 
term used for those sheets of metal that 
are placed along the tops of windows and 
around roof-openings to prevent water 
from seeping into the joints. 

Care Is Suggested 

Green or unseasoned lumber thay be 
used. It will shrink, of course, as it dries 
in the house, and may cause plaster cracks 
and open joints in the woodwork. Mortar 


thus permitting moisture to seep through 
the walls to damage plaster and ,wall 
paper. 

A small additional expenditure and a 
little more care during the erection of 
_ home will obviate most of these de- 
ects. 


Affairs of Insurance Firm 
Taken Over in Michigan 





» Terminal Addition 
Sought for Memphis 


LANSING, Micu., July 24. 

The State Insurance Department has 
taken over the affairs of the Casualty 
‘Association of America with headquarters 
at Detroit, a concern which has been 
affiliated with the Federal Motor Club. 

Commissioner of Insurance Charles D. 
Livingston was appointed by Judge Le- 
land H. Carr to act as receiver for the 
company. 

The petition for receivership alleges 
that the company is mismanaged and in- 
solvent, and that on July 15 its bank ac- 
count wes overdrawn. 

The company operates in Michigan, 
Utah, Illinois, Texas and California. 

Assistant Attorney General Paul G. 
Eger has been appointed to represent the 


@ Fennessee Senators Advocate 
Proposed Extensions 


Hope for prompt action by the War De- 
partment in the proposal for a survey of 
the water and rail terminal facilities at 
Memphis, Tenn., with a view to accom- 
modating the rapidly increasing interstate 
business there, was expressed orally July 

, 24 by Sentors McKellar (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, and Hull (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see. 

“The improvement of two rivers, the 
Nonconnah on the south of Memphis and 
Wolf River on the north side, as a part 
of the terminal at Memphis for the ac-| 
commodation of the interstate business on 
the Mississippi is awaiting action now by 
the Engineer Corps of the War .De- 
partment,” Senator McKellar said. “The 
water and rail rates brought about im- 
mense business on the Mississippi River 
and have made Memphis a great dis- 
tributing center. 


“Memphis has not the space on the main | Texas Senate Orders 


river to accommodate all the growing busi- 
ness and it is necessary to have the im- Inquiry of Oil Industrv 
AusTINn, Tex., July 24. 


provement of the two small rivers near 

the city. Ninety per cent of the business 

in this rail and water traffic for which 

Memphis is a terminal distributing center| The Senate has ordered its State Af- 

is interstate and the other 10 per cent is| fairs Committee to conduct an investli- 
| gation into the oil industry, with’ diréct 
reference to charges of monopoly and 
price fixing. The. committee was em- 


local traffic. The city of Memphis al- 
ready has furnished ample terminals for 

powered to summon witnesses and com- 
pel testimony. 


the local traffic. Witnesses have appeared 
The State Affairs Committee has before 


from all parts of the Mississippi Valley | 

and testified that this business is inter- 
it the various oil and gas and other con- 
servation bills submitted to the session 


state.” 
under Gov. Ross S. Sterling's call. 

The House continued its separate in- 
vestigation of the oil industry, having 
as witnesses Tom F. Fuller, president of 
the North Texas Oil and Gas Association; 
R. R. Penn, chairman of the Central Pro- 
ration Committee, and Ray Richmond, 


where the Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America is asking for a writ of 
mandamus to compel Commissioner Liv- 
ingston to allow the company to operate 


says that it has 50 agents operating in 
Michigan and that it has done $11,000,000 
worth of business in the State. 








Apartments in Denmark 


More than 3,300 apartments were com- 
pleted in the six months past at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. About 2,700 were built 
in this period of last year. More than 

& 4109 apartments were under construction 
@ there on May 1. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 



































umpire of the East Texas oil field. 
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termites, | 


may be used too sparingly in brick work, | 


Insurance Commissioner in Federal court, | 


in Michigan. In its petition the company | 
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karat mark, or both, 
tions of such words 
containing ‘less than 114 thousandths of | 
an inch of gold on the outer surface; 
the principle “that the time guarantee 
or any word or description intended, di- 
rectly or by inference, to describe the 
quality of a watch case, has exclusive 
bearing and relationship to the wearing 
quality of the precious metal content of | 
the case and to no other feature”; and | 
recommendation that all nickel or base 
metal cases be stamped with the words 
“nickel” or “base metal,” as well as con- 
demnation of the manufacture and sale 
of cases unless so stamped. 


The Commission's statement 
trade follows in full text: 

A third Trade Practice Conference for 
the Watch Case Industry was held at the 
Hotel Martinique, New York, Feb. 21, 1930, 
under the direction of Commissioner 
Charles H. March, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, assisted by M. Markham 
Flannery, Director of Trade Practice Con- 
ferences. 


The industry was 100 per cent present | 
or represented, there not being a single | 
member of the industry, or any group | 
within the industry, absent. 


After a brief address by Commissioner 
March, the conference discussed and 
adopted nine resolutions dealing with vari- 
ous trade or business practices. The 
Commission, after consideration, has re- 
worded these resolutions and placed them 
in Group II, which resolutions are ac- 
cepted by the Commission as expressions 
of the trade. The Commission declined 
to approve or accept resolution 3, as 
adopted by the industry. 


The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission's 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
bering and lettering. 


Group II.—Rule A.—The Commission 
substituted and accepted the following for 
Resolution 1, as adopted by the industry 
Feb. 21, 1930: 

“The industry recommends that in every 
instance the manufacturer and the dealer 
place the maker's trade mark conspicuously 
and indelibly on the inner surface of the 
lid or cap of any watches disposed of, and 


or colorable imita- | 
or marks in cases 





to the 


in the case of wrist watches, on the inner | 


surface of the back.” 

Rule B.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
2, as adopted by the industry Feb. 21, 1930: 

“The industry recommends that the line 
of time guarantee cases be definitely re- 
stricted in number to three: (a) 25-year 
cases, (b) 20-year cases, and (c) 10-year 
cases.” 

Rule C.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
4, as adopted by the industry Feb. 21, 1930: 

“The industry recommends that the offi- 
cial standard for cases entitled to bear 
@ 25-year guarantee stamp be as follows: 

“The sheet of gold or of its alloy af- 
fixed to the outer surface of the backs, 
center, open-faced bezel, pendant, crown 
and bow, shall not be less than four-one- 
thousandths of one inch in thickness; the 
shee* of gold or its alloy affixed to the 
inner surfaces of the backs, to the inner 
and outer surfaces of the caps, and to the 
outer surface of the hunting bezel, shall 
not be less than one-one-thousandths of 
an.inch in thickness. 

“That whenever the thickness of the 
sheets of gold or its alloy in gold-fillec 
watch cases is indicated, the mark indi- 
cating such thickness shall only refer to 
the thickness of the sheets of gold or its 
alloy so affixed to the outer surfaces of 
the backs, center, open face, bezel, pend- 
ant, crown and bow, the mark accurately 
indivating such thickness which shall be 
expressed in decimals indicating thou- 
andths of an inch, in tests to ascertain 
the thickness, measurements being taken 
at a point where no gold has been added 
o1 taken away from decoration or orna- 
ment.” 

Rule D.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
5, as adopted by the industry Feb. 21, 1930: 

“The industry recommends that the of- 
ficial standard for cases entitled to bear a 
20-year guarantee stamp be as follows 

“The sheet of gold or its alloy affixed 
te the outer surface of the backs, center, 
open faced bezel, pendant, crown and bow, 
shall be not less than three-one-thou- 
sandths of one inch in thickness; the sheets 
of gold or its alloy affixed to the inner 
surfaces of the backs, to the inner and 
outer surfaces of the caps, and to the 
outer surface of the hunting bezel, shall 
not be less than one-one-thousandths of 
an inch in thickness. - 

“That whenever the thickness of the 
sheets of gold or its alloy in gold-filled 
watch cases is indicated, the mark indi- 
cating such thickness shall only refer to 
the thickness of the sheets of gold or its 
alloy so affixed to the outer surfaces of 
the backs, center, open face, bezel, pend- 
ant, crown and bow, the mark accurately 
indicating such thickness which shall be 
expressed in decimals indicating thou- 
sandths of an inch, in tests to ascertain 
the thickness, measurements being taken 
at a point where no gold has been added 
or taken away from the decoration or or- 
nament.” 

Rule E.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
§, as adopted by the industry Feb. 21, 1930: 

“The industry recommends that the 
official standard for cases entitled to bear 
a 10-year guarantee stamp be that such 
cases shall have to contain as a minimum 


a layer of gold of a thickness of one and | 


one-half thousandths of an inch on the 
outer surface. The recognized marking 
tor cases of this standard shall be “(blank) 
karat rolled gold plate, guaranteed (or 
warranted) 10 years.” Particularly it is 
accepted that all words of the aforesaid 


quality mark shall be equally legible and | 


shall not be qualified by the use of any ad- 
ditional descriptive words or terms indi- 
cating or implying quality.” 

Rule F.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
7, as adopted by the industry Feb. 21, 1930: 

“The industry condemns the use ef the 
word “gold” or a karat mark or both or 
any colorable imitation of such words or 
marks in cases containing less than one 
and one-half thousandths of an inch of 
fold on the outer surfaces.” 

Rule G.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
8, as adopted by the Industry Feb. 21, 1930: 

“The industry aecepts the principlé that 
the time guarantee or any word or de- 
scription intended directly or by inference 
to describe the quality of a watch case 
has exclusive bearing and relationship to 
the wearing quality of the precious metal 
content of the case and to no other fea- 
ture.” ° 

Rule H.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
9, as adopted by the Industry Feb. 21, 1930: 

“The industry recommends that a!l 
nickel or base metal cases be stamped 
with the word “nickel” or with the words 
“base metal” and condemns the manu- 
facture and sale of such cases unless so 
siamped.” 

By the Commission: 
; Secretary. 


Otis B. Johnson 
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‘Germans Increase 


Official Statement be followed | 











Largest Exchange in Four | 
Years Reviewed 


| 
By Raymond H. Geist 
United States Consul at Berlin | 


Four years ago Berlin’s present long dis- 
tance telephone exchange, which is the 
biggest in Europe, started work. ‘There | 
are now about 65,000 lond distance calls | 
daily, of which 25,000 are going out, 30,000 
coming in, and 10,000 in transit. 

Besides, there are about 30,000 calls | 
daily on the “quick suburban telephone | 
service,” which connects Berlin with the | 
outlying suburbs. Since the recent instal- | 
lation of the automatic slot telephone in | 
public booths, there are about 1,000 to) 
1,200 more long distance calls daily. 

It is intended to so improve long dis- 
tance connections in Germany that one | 
will soon be able to get a connection with 
Hamburg, Cologne, Frankfort, etc., just as 
quickly as one now does with Potsdam, 
which is about 30 kilometers from: Berlin. 

A very speedy method of long distance 
telephone connection has recently been 
tried out from Hamburg to Berlin, and 
from Berlin to Mannheim, in that Ham- 
burg and Berlin got their connections with 
Berlin, respectively, Mannheim, direct, 
with elimination of the long distance ex- 
change. It is projected to build 4,500 di- 
rect lines in Germany. There are now 
already 130 lines to foreign countries. 


States Are Advised 
To Assist Farmers 
In Erosion Control 


Texas and Oklahoma Laws 
Permitting Land Owners | 
To Use County Machinery 
For Terracing Cited 








Texas and Oklahoma have enacted laws 
authorizing county officials to permit land 
owners to use county machinery such as 
tractors and graders to construct terraces 
for control of erosion, when the machinery 
is not in use by the county, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated July 24. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing believes that, as more farmers realize 
the value of terracing, more States will 
pass such laws, the Department. The 
statement follows in full text: 

To save farm land from erosion or 
washing away is so important that the 
legislatures of two States, Texas and Okla- 
homa, recently passed laws authorizing 
county officials to permit land owners to 
use county road machinery such as 
tractors and graders to construct terrace 
on their properties when the machines are 
not in use on road work, says Lewis A. 
Jones, of the Bureau of Agricultural En- 
gineering, Department of Agriculture. 


Low Cost of Terraces 


In Texas, the farmer pays a reasonable 
rental for the road machinery; in Okla- 
homa he pays only for its operating cost. 
Terraces for controlling soil erosion, says 
Mr. Jones, may be built at a reasonably 
low cost with large road-building equip- 
ment. 

Soil erosion is caused by the rapid move- 
ment of rain water over the ground. Ter- 
racing has been found by the Bureau. to 
be the most effective method of control- 
ling the flow of water and thus preventing 
erosion. 

Since soil losses from erosion occur in 
every State and in almost every county 
of every State, the Bureau believes that 
when more land owners realize the bene- 
fits of terracing, more States will pass laws 
to help combat this great waste. 


Estimates of Expense 

According to a report made to the Bu- 
reau by A. K. Short, terracing specialist 
for the Federal Land Bank at Houston, 
Tex’ «, who has been supervising the con- 
struction of a great many terraces with 
a 60-ton tracklaying tractor and a 12-foot 
road grader, ‘races 22 feet wide and 20 
inches high may be built on moderate 
slopes, in two rounds, for from $.50 to $1.50 
an acre. 

In stiff clay land, however, he found 
that three rounds were frequently re- 
quired to complete the terraces, the cost 
c. which was increased about 50 per cent 

These costs are based on a charge of 
$40 per eight-hour day for the tracior and 
grader. Terraces may be built with heavy 
equipment at the rate of 2,000 feet an 
hour, according t, Mr. Shoi*, and for less 
t.an one-third the cost of construction 
with smaller machines. 

@.i the Federal soil erosion experiment 
farm near Guthrie, Okla., which is op- 
erated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
terraces 25 fect wide and 18 inches high 
have been constructed with equipment 
similar to that used in Texas, at a cost 
of from $1 to $1.50 an acre. 

Where large road machinery 
able, Mr. Jones believes the 
find it edvisable to consider 
constructing terraces. In some localities 
contractors owning large tractors and 
graders are contracting to construct ter- 
races at a given price per mile of ter- 
race. Frequently it is desirable to em- 
ploy contractors, says Mr. Jones, for they 
are skilled in handling the graders and 
can construct terraces with less labor 
‘than the landowner. 





y is avail- 
farmer will 
its use in 


Montana Insurance Ruling 


. 
Covers Loan Associations 
HELENA, Monrt., July 24. 

Building and loan asosciations in Mon- 
tana that “act in any manner for any 
special insurance company” must have 
an agent's license for such company, ac- 
cording to a ruiing which has just been 
made by the State Auditor and Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, George P. Porter. 

Tho ruling, addressed to all building 
and loan associations, follows in full text 

Scction 6152 of the Revised Codes of 
Montana sets out a definition of the term 
agent with reference to insurance com- 
panies which is as follows: 

“The term agent or agents, used in this 
chapter, includes an acknowledged agent 
or surveyor, or any other person or per- 
sons who in any manner, directly or in- 
directly, transact or aid in transacting 
the insurance business of any insurance 
company not incorporated by the laws 
of this State.” This definition also ap- 
plies to domestic companies 

Therefore, I hereby rule that all build- 
ing and loan associations acting directly 
as agents of insurance companies, or di- 
recting borrowers of such association to 
insure in any special insurance company. 
or acting in any manner for any special 
insurance company. must hold an agent's 
license for such company. 








Study of ‘Black Rust’ 

The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation has prepared a course of study on 
all phases of the parasite causing “black 
rust.” the enemy of wheat and small 
grains, in order to enable students to hlot 
out this scourge. (Federal Board for Vo- 
| cational Education.) 


Metal Cont 


To Replace Tin 
Sought in Tests 


Less Expensive Substitute 
Not Yet Developed; Na- 
tion Produces Only Small 
Part of World Output 


While the United States consumes 
about half the world’s tin output, its pro- 
duction is inconsequential, according to a 
statement July 24 by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. 
would rank third in tin production, how- 


This country | 
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| Ordered Enforced | 


Pennsylvania Director Plans to 
Prosecute Employers 
For Violations 


“Vigorous enforcement” of the Work-| 
men's Compensation Act has been di- | 
rected by the Secretary of the Depart-| 
ment of Labor and Industry, Dr. A. M.! 
{Northrup, and State-wide prosecutions 
have been ordered by the Director of the 
Bureau of Workmen's Compensation, Wil- 
liam H. Horner. ; 

“Recently,” says a statement issued by 
Dr. Northrup, “the Department of Labor 
and Industry has been advised of distress- 
ing cases in which injured workers were 
left without redress because employers 


‘from alloys does not pass through a re- 


ever, if reclaimed tin were included with 
the primary output. 

The food packing, automobile manufac- 
turing, and building industries are the 
principal tin consumers, it was stated. | 
The development of a substitute for tin 
plate in the canning industry has re- 
ceived much study but the results have 
been only moderately successful. The | 
statement follows in full text: 

Tin is the only metal of which the 
United States annually consumes more “The Workmen’s Compensation Act pro- 
than $20,000,000 worth of and yet remains|yiqes as a penalty for failure to carry 
a negligible producer, points out the United | compensation insurance a fine of from 
States Bureau of Mines, Department Of | $100 to $500 or imprisonment for not more 
Commerce. In fact, the value of the tin) than six months, or both, at the discre- 
annually imported for consumption ranges | tion of the court.” 
from $60,000,000 to over $100,000,000 and | ea ; 


st half of the wor 4 - e ‘ 
aun. "eae eae yee mt Bakers Bring Action 
© 
Against New Bread 


valued at less than $50,000 and amounts 
c 


to less than one-twentieth of 1 per cent 
Statute in Nebraska 


carried no compensation insurance and the 
employers’ financial status precluded the 
possibility of the tnjured employes obtain- 
ing judgment for damages. The com- 
pensation law requires that every worker, 
}except farmhands, domestic servants and 
casual employes, be protected by com- 
pensation insurance carried by the em- 
ployer. Casual employment is defined as 
work not in line with the regular busi- 
ness of the employer. 





of the world’s total output. 
Principal Uses 

The principal tirn-consuming industries 
are food packing, automobile manufacture, 
and building. The packing of food is rela- 
tively stable from year to year and may be 
counted upon to absorb a fairly constant 
quantity of tin plate and solder but the 
automobile industry is subject to wide 


Temporary Order Entered by 


variation in the number of units produced, . ‘ 4 
says Charles White Merrill, in a recently, Court Restraining En- 
issued Bureau of Mines resort. forcement of Standard 


If the recovery of secondary tin—that is, 
the production of tin from sources other 
than ore—were included with primary pro- 
duction, the United States would rank 
third among the tin-preducing countries of 
the world. ‘Tin-bearing alloys, tin-plate 
clippings and melting-pot drosses are the 
most important materials from which tin)! 
is reclaimed. Most of the tin recovered 


Weight Regulations 


LINCOLN, Nesr., July 24. 


A temporary order has been entered 
in the District Court of Lancaster County 
restraining Governor C. W. Bryan and 
Deputy Secretary D. F. Felton, of the 
State Department of Agriculture, from 
enforcing Nebraska's new standard weight 
bread law. The statute was to have be- 


fined-tin stage but is made into alloys 
which are brought to the required specifi- 


cations by the addition of virgin metals. 


Most of the tin plate entering the re- 
claiming processes consists of trimmings 
incidental to the fabrication of tin-plate 
In the past some used tin cans! 
have entered the detinning plants but, at 
present prices for reclaimed metals the 
this source is un- 


products. 


recovery of tin from 
profitable in the United States. 
Import of Concentrates 


Tin concentrates were first imported for 
in 1915, 
reached the high point both in quantity 
and value in 1920, and virtually ceased in 
1924. The enormous local market, coupled 
with the proximi y of Bolivia, should allow | 
the United States to build up a large tin-| 
smelting industry if a process for handling 
Bolivian concentrates economically, with- 
out the admixture of clean ore, could be 


smelting in th. United States 


devised. 


The widespread opinion that the re- 
serves of tin, iaarketable at about current 
limited, encouraged for 
The 


prices, are very 
many years research for substitutes. 


come effective on July 22. 


The order was entered in an action by 
the P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Schulze 
Baking Co., General Baking Co., Conti- 
nental Baking Co., all of Omaha, and the 
Quaker Baking Co., of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, in which the law is alleged to be 
unconstitutional. 


The baking companies contend in their 
petition that it is impossible for bakers 
to regulate baking to the extent that 
loaves will not drop below the minimum 
weights fixed in the law or not excee 
the maximum tolerance or variations fixe 
by regulations of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

If the statute is enforced, it is con- 
tended, bakers would be forced to lower 
the quality and increase the price of bread 
to the consuming public. The petition 
also calls attention to two former laws 
regulating the weight of loaves of bread 
which were held invalid by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Must Be in Multiple 


The new law adopted by the recent 
Legislature provides that every loaf of 
bread, except fancy bread, shall be of the 
following weights avoirdupois: One- 
half pound, one pound, one and one-half 
pounds, and exact multiples of one pound. 


Under regulations recently adopted pur- 
suant to the statute a tolerance of two 
ounces per pound during a period of 12 
hours after baking was prescribed. 

Mapison, Wis., July 23. 

The return by retail dealers of bread, 
rolls, cakes and other bakery products to 
the wholesaler constitutes a violation of 
the State law, Harry Klucter, Chief of 
the Dairy and Food Division of the State 
Department of Agriculture and Markets, 
has explained orally in citing the fines 
and costs recently levied against two 
Milwaukee dealers for returning goods to 
a wholesaler’s agent. 

The return of bakery products is pro- 
hibited by law, Mr. Klueter stated, “be- 
cause it allows unscrupulous drivers of 
bakery wagons and others to resell stale 
goods as fresh to their next customer. 
Dealers should order no more goods than 
they need, but they can sell the left- 
over products as stale if they wish.” 

“There seems to be a mistaken notion 
among retail dealers, grocers, delicatessen 
stores and other places of business where 
bakery products are sold to the effect 
that they are not held responsible under 
the provisions of this law for returning 
bread, rolls, cakes and the like,” Mr. 
Klucter explained. “This is not the case, 
and prosccutiong. will be brought in the 
future where violations occur.” 


relatively high price of tin in comparison | 
with that of most of the common metals 
proved an added incentive to substitu- 
tion. 

Much study has been given to the prob- 
lem of finding a substitute for tin plate 
in the canning industry, but no tin-free 
container has been developed as yet that 
can offer serious competition to the tin 
can. Glass containers have been use suc- 
cessfully where the advantage of display 
of contents has outweighed the higher 
initial cost and the difficulties of trans- | 
portation. Experiments have been made 
with stainless steel cans, but the high cost 
and difficulties of opening have made their 
use uneconomical. Research to develop a 
practical aluminum can continues. Re- 
search in the substitution of lacquers for 
tin in the manufacture of tin cans has 
made little progress because of the diffi- 
culty in obtaining an appearance of clean- 
liness and beauty equal to that of the tin 
as well as the difficulty in duplicating the 
purely utilitarian qualities of the tin coat- 
ing. 

Manufacture of Alloys 

In the menufacture of alloys the alu- 
minum brasses have displaced some of the 
tin-bearing bronzes, but in the making of 
cther metals and solders the displacement 
or tin seems to have been of little im- 
portance. The savings effected have de- 
pended upon a more economical use of the 
alloys. Attention has been given to de- 
creasing the amount of tin alloy entering 
bearings, and joints to be soldered are 
being fitted more carefully to avoid un- 
necessary filling in with solder. 

Aluminum is being used as a substitute 
for tin in the manufacture of foils and 
collapsible tubes. Moreover tin foil i: 
meeting severe competition as a food and, ey 

a = ° ° 1 a 
cigar wrapper in “cellophane,” a trans- | Distributors Unclassified 
parent cellulose product, and in various | : a P 
waxed papers In Ruling on Compensation 


in New York, N. Y., July 24. 


The rate for workmen's compensation 
insurance applicable to persons engaged 
in the door-to-door distribution of adver- 
tising matter is neither that of news agents 
and megazine distributors nor outside 
salesmen, according to a ruling by the 
Superintendent of Insurance, George S. 
Van Schaick. 

There is no classification in the manual 
specifically applicable to such work, the 
ruling held, and the rating of such a risk 
was referred to the Comvensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board for action 

“It appears,” the ruling said, “that a 
reasonable and adequate rating of this 
eisk would result from a combination of 
the manual rate for Code 8742 (22 cents 
per $190) and the manual rate for Code 
8745 ($2.64 per $100). subject to adjust- 
ment by experience rating.” 





r ’ * ° 
Truck Companies Obtain 
ok . ° . 
Writ Against Weight Fee 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 24. 
More than 40 trucking companies have 
secured a temporary injunction in the 
circuit court against the Secretary of State 
William J. Stratton, restraining him from 
collecting fees based on the weight of 
trucks operated as common carriers. 
The law vrovides that such carriers, as 
| well es motor buses, shall pay $1 per 100 
nounds of. gross weight of vehicle and load 
|It has becn in effect since 1919, but wes 
|}not enforced in 1927. 1928 and 1929, it 
— explained at Mr. Stration’s office, be- 
cause Governor Small vetced appropri- 
| sitions fer investigators ir the motor ve- 
| hicle department of the Secretary of} 
| State's office. 
This year, the Secretary has been at- j . : 
tempting to apply the law to all motor} New Hampshire Utility 
carriers, and it was stated at his office | ? 


that this includes interstate as well | Authorized to Sell Stock 
e carriers. A group of interstate | 

operaters, however, filed a bill for injunc- | 
tion, alleging that the act was intended 
to apply only to intrastate business, 


as 
as 





Concorp, N. H., July 24. 


| The Grafton Power Company has been 
| authorized by the Public Service Com- 
|pany to issue $20,000,000 for 4'2 per cent 
|honds to be sold at not less than 83 per 
lcent of par. The procceds are to be 
used in paying part of the costs of con- 
struction of hydroelectric developments 
on the Connecticut River. 

An application for authority to issue 1,- 
350,000 shares of common stock of no par 
value is not to be considered, the Com- 
mission stated, until final costs are avail- 
able for the so-called “Lower Develop- 
nent” at Fifteen Mile Falls and the “Mc- 
Indees Development.” 

In the construction of the two dams, 
t was stated in the order approving the 
‘ond issue, an estimated expenditure of 
‘31,000,000 is anticipated, and as of July 
31, 1930, there had been expended $19,- 
42.125, which amount had been increased 
0 about $21,000,000 at the time of the 
hearing on the bond application. 





Oklahoma Power Company 
Asks Permit to Expand 
OKLAHOMA CiTy, Ox1a., July 24 

The Grand Hydro Electric Company, 90! 
Tulsa, will present evidence to the Staic 
Conservation Commission on Aug. 17 upon 
an application for permission to build the 
first units of a $25,000,000 hydroelectric 
project on the Grand River in north- 
eastern Oklahoma, according to announce- 
ment by the Commission. 

The application asks for two new loca- 
tions in addition to four already held 
by the company, and states that the 70. 
of building the first units will be $5,090.- 
09. The clectricity to b2 generaicd 1 
0 be sold to existing power companits 
according to the application. 


ainer Compensation Act ‘Marine Insurers 


To Be Taxed on 
Basis of Profits 


HarrispurG, Pa., July 24.| Washington Attorney Gen- 


eral Rules ‘Surplus Line’ 
Policies Are Subject to 
New Basis for Levies 


O.ympia, Wasn, July 24. 

The 1929 amendment to the Washington 
insurance code nécessitates the taxation 
of “surplus line” marine business on the 
basis of “underwriting profit,” the Wash- 
ington Attorney General's office has ad- 
vised the Insurance Commissioner of that 
State. Premiums arising from “surplus 
line” marine policies are subject to the 
same tax required of admitted marine 
companies, the opinion ruled. 

It will be impossible for agents to com- 
pute the tax without the aid of the com- 
panies, but there seems to be no reason 
why such aid should not b2 given, espe- 
cially when it is to the pecuniary advan- 
tage of the agents and indirectly to the 
companies, the opinion pointed out. The 
full text follows: 

You have requested our opinion upon 
the following: 

“In view of the amendment to the insur- 
ance code, chapter 226, laws of 1929, relat- 
Ins. Code, 1927, authorizes the writing of 
the regulation and taxation of marine in- 
surance companies, what should now be 
the basis of taxing marine premiums writ- 
ten in companies not authorized to trans- 
act business in the State of Washington 
under the provisions of section 75 of the 
insurance code?” 


Previous Tax Rate 

Prior to 1929 insurance companies of 
all kinds, including those writing marine 
policies, were subject to a tax of 2' per 
centum of gross premiums as shown by 
their annual statement. Section 17071, 
Rem. Comp. Stat. (sec. 26, Inc. Code, 1927). 
The statement was required to be filed 
on or before Feb. 15 and the tax to be 
paid within 30 days after March 1 of éach 
year. 

Section 7120, Rem. Comp. Stat., sec. 75, 
Ins. Code, 1927, authorizes the writing of 
what is known as “surplus line” policies, 
i. €., policies in nonadmitted companieés, 
under certain specific restrictions. By its 
terms this section has reference to marine 
as well as other risks. It provides for the 
filing on or before Feb. 156 of each year 
by agents placing “surplus line” policies 
of a statement in form similar to the an- 
nual statement required of insurance com- 
panies by section 7071 showing the amount 
of business written and further that 

“The agent making such statement shall 
pay to the State Treasurer, through the 
Commissioner's office, the same tax that is 
required of admitted companies.” 

Amended Schedule 

By chapter 226, Laws of 1929, the Legis- 
lature amended section 7071 by excluding 
marine insurance companies from the flat 
2'2 per centum tax and prescribing for 
them a special and distinctive tax based 
upon “underwriting profit.” A rather in- 
tricate method is provided whereby a com- 
pany is required to ascertain its underwrit- 
ing profit on business transacted in the’ 
United States and the tax is then com- 
puted at 5 per centum of the proportion 
of such total underwriting profit which the 
gross premiums from insurance written 
within the State bear to the gross pre-" 
miums from insurance written within the 
United States. 

The Legislature at the same time in no 
wise amended section 7120 so as to in- 
dicate on what basis premiums from “sur- 
pius line” marine policies were to be taxed. 
The question, therefore, arises as to what 
effect the amendment of sction 7071 may 
have had upon section 7120. 

Taxation Basis 

We can not escape the conclusion that 
the amendment oi section 7071 necessi- 
tates the taxation of “surplus line” marine 
business on the basis of “underwriting 
profit” according to the schedule set forth 
therein. While that schedule is by the 
amendment made applicable in terms only 
to insurers “organized, admitted or li- 
censed to transact the business of marine 

jinsurance within this State,” it necessa- 
rily results from the quoted language of 
section 7120 that the same tax must be 
applicd to “surplus line” business. Agents 
doing such business are required to pay 
“the same tax that is required of ad- 
mitted companies.” This, as we view it, 
can refer only to admitted companies writ- 
ing the same class of insurance. Thus 
premiums arising from “surplus line” ma- 
rine policies are subject to the same tax 
required of admitted marine companies, 
Reading the two sections together we are 
unable to see how a marine business trans- 
acted under section 7120 can be taxed at 
the flat rate of 2% per centum while ad- 
mitted marine companies are given the 
privilege of paying on the basis of under- 
writing profit. The taxing classification 
made by section 7071, as amended, in other 
words, must inhere also in the taxation 
of premiums under section 71209. 
Difficulties Encountered 

_ Undoubtedly it will be difficult, if not 
impracticable, to apply the “underwrit- 
ing profit” schedule to “surplus line” 
business. The tax under section 7120 is 
payable by the agent and the companies 
themselves, being nonadmitted, do not 
enter the situation at all and obviously it 
will be impossible for such agent to com- 
pute the tax on the basis of proportion of 
underwriting profit without the aid of the 
companies themselves. We can see no rea- 
son, however, why nonadmitted companies 
doing through regularly authorized agents 
a “surplus line” marine business should 
not be willing to cooperate to the extent 
of computing the tax on their Washington 
business for the benefit of their agents, 
espec-slly when it would be to the pecuni- 
ary advantage of their agents and indi- 
rectly of themselves to do so. 

In any event, mere difficulty in the 
practical appiication of a statute does not 
justify the adoption of a construction 
contrary to thet which is c’carly sustained 
by the esiablished rules of Statutory in- 
terpretation. 

SPECIAL NOTICES a 

OFFICE OF THE ARCH 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. o ouly 4 ion 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 


at 3 P. M. August 20, 1931, for the installa- 
tion of a street and park lighting. system as 


part of the enlargement of the Capitol 
Grounds The propoced work will provide 
street lighting for about 15 squares. Draw- 


ings and specifications, not exceeding three 
sets, may be cbtained of the Architect of the 
Capitol in the diseretion of eaid Architect by 
any satisfactory general contractor. A deposit 
in the form of a check for $20.00, made pay- 
able to the order of David Lynn, Architect 
of the Canitol, will be required for each 
set of drawings and specifications to insure 
their return in good condition. David Lyna,’ 
Architect of the Capitol 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Weshington, D. C., July 22, 1931. 
SEALED BIDS will be received in this office 
until 3 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, August. 
19, 1931, and then publicly opened, for the 
furnishing and installing of an underground 
lawn sprinkliny system in part of the U. S&S. 
Capitel Grounds east of the Capitol Building 
Drawings and specifications, not exceeding two 
sets, may be obtained at the Office of the 
Architect of the Capitol, in the discretion of 
said Architect, by any satisfactory contractor 
experienced in thts class of work. A deposit 
in the form of a check for $25.00, made payable. 
to the order of David Lynn, Architect of the 
Capitol, will be required for each set of draw-_ 
ints ard snecifications to insure their return 
in good condition. David Lynn, Architect of 
the Capitol. 
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For Continuance 


Of Rail Hearing 
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New York Central Plea Not 
Adequately Supported, Says 
Chairman Maltbie. 








New York, N. Y., July 24. 


The testimony submitted by the New 
York Central Railroad in support of its 


Study of Management to Be 
Independent of Current) 


Investigation on Plea for | commutation fares was not adequately 
° |supported or justified, according to a 
Higher Rates statement just issued by the Chairman 
of the Public Service Commission, Milo 
{Continued from Page 1.] oe 5 a a 
begin e railroad sought an increase in 
ee ee . |commutation rates between Grand Cen- 
Reka |tral terminal and the territory as far 








Independent Study 


Investigation by ihe Interstate Com (eo Rhinecliff on the Hudson 
merce Commisison into certain practices : 
of the Nation’s railroads affecting their| In an opinion written by Chairman 


to determine | Maltbie, the statement said, it was as- 
whether they are lawful and consistent |serted that “if it is clear that the com- 
with “economical and _ efficient manage- | pany has not sustained the burden of 
ment,” is entirely independent of pro- | proof, it should be so informed at this 
ceedings grownig out of the carriers’ plea time. 
for a 15 per cent freight rate increase,; The opinion, according to the statement, 
the Commission has just advised inter-| sets forth several respects in which the 
ested parties. (Ex parte No. 104.) |company did not maintain the burden of 
The inquiry into railroad management | proof which the law definitely places upon 
was instituted by formal order July 6,/a petitioning corporation. 
and hearings have not yet been an-| “The company chose to attempt to pre- 
nounced. Among the first practices which | sent the cost of conducting commutation 
the Commission will consider are prices | service,” the opinion stated, “but the study 
paid by the carriers for fuel, the han-|was not confined to monthly commuters, 
dling of coal at tidewater points, lake|the persons who ride almost every week 
coal, private freight cars, the spotting of |qay. It also included the 46-trip school 
cars at industries, and the construction | and 50-trip family passengers. 
and maintenance of sidings for shippers.; “Perhaps the most significant fact about 
Independent Study y the study is that it did not cover one-way 
In reply to a communication asking | and round-trip passengers, both suburban 
whether the inquiry into railroad manage- | and through, paying an average of about 
ment will be completed before a decision | 3.37 cents per mile.” 


eee ee ee earemce of 181 a ee mane, 
per cent, the Commission declared inat | Florida Lighthouse 
To Be Most Powerful 
Of Coastal Beacons 


the investigation into railway manage- 
Dry Tortugas Will Have 


revenues and expenses 











ment will be a “continuing investigation.” 
“The Commission will, from time to time, 
take up various matters for investigation 
as facilities and staff permit,” it was 
stated. “It is entirely independent of Ex 


ing).” 

The Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Asso- | 
ciation, numbering 13 paper mills, in a 
letter to the Commission, asserted: “This 


is a subject in which we are very much| 

cmtereeted, and have some very* decided | Candlepower of Three 
views as to wasteful service performed by | Million, Says Comm erce 
the carriers who solicit business via routes 

up to 100°per cent circuitous, which, of | Department 


course, cuts their ton-mile earnings in | 


half, but as we view it does not decrease | Dr 7 
r i wen | y Tortugas Lighthouse will become 
_ eee ee Eesameck =. the most powerful coastal light in the 
the investigation have | United States about Sept. 1, when its can- 
ceed erie the New England Fue] | dlepower will be increased to 3,000,009. Dry 
nd Transportation Co., of Boston, Mass.; Tortugas is situated on the most westerly 
Re oa Brass Co, Bridgeport, |Of the Florida Keys, 60 miles out into the 
Conn.: Swift & Co Chicago l.: Hamp- Gulf of Mexico from the nearest habita- 
ton Roads Maritime Exchange, Norfolk, | tion, Key West, and but three miles from 
Va.: American Farm Bureau Federation; | the famous fortress of the same name. 
New England Traffic League, New Bed-|7he¢ lighthouse is the guiding beacon for 


i ; _|the fleets of oil tankers en route to and 
lbp a Chicago Association of Com-| from the oil ports on the west shore of the 


~ seca. | 
ouene hie: on areca Gulf of Mexico, and for other traffic to 


; d from Gulf ports. 

Commissioners of South Dakota; Traffic, ®” . 

Bureau of Nashville, Tenn.; Philadelphia# From seward, the tall masonry tower of 

Chamber of Commerce: the Southern | Dry Tortugas rises from a small sandy 

Traffic League: Detroit "Board of Com-/| Key, not more than a mile in length. So 

merce: Republic Steel Corporation | that it will stand out from the surround- 

Eieantown, Ohio "\ing vegetation, the lower half of the 
In connection with the carriers’ plea| Wer is painted white, while the upper 

for a 15 per cent freight rate advance, half is black. 

the Interstate Commerce Commission an- | Station Has Beacon 

nounced July, 23 the addition of Commis; | | tn addition to the powerful light, there 

. ep ‘|is a radiobeacon a e station, whic 
SE ae acy ie adisiaunenicn | nas Teeny been tmproved to operate au 
, | tomatically and on an hourly schedule. 
of the hearings and other proceedings in| The first lighthouse to be erected on 


that case. Originally the division con- Dry Tortugas was constructed in 1825, 
sisted of Commissioners Balthazar Meyer, 


Ernst I. Lewis and William E. Lee. Com- 
missioner Eastman sat in at the hearings, 
however, and now has been Officially as- 


| upon as a menace to the well established 
signed to the new division together with | wrecking industry of the time, but the 
Commissioner Porter. | 


| lights proved a boon to shipping by mak- 
jing the passage of the long series of 
coral reefs a reasonably safe undertaking. 
| Today Dry Tortugas is the westerly of a 
| group of lights extending along the reefs 
from the vicinity of Miami to their termi- 
nation in the Gulf of Mexico.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


the Florida reefs. The placing of this 
and other lights upon the reefs was looked 





Sales of the Products. 
Of Grain Mills Analyzed 


The total sales in 1929 by manufactur- 
ing plants in the flour-and other grain- 
mill products industry amounted to §$1,- 
111,036,000. The sales distribution for $1,- e ‘ 

003,671,000 of this sum was given by the Belgian Textile Industry 

manufacturers reporting, while sales a 

amounting to $107,365,000 were not classi- | Shows Severe Losses 
; es in this report | 

ee ee et ne. P | The Belgian textile industry suffered 

Sales to wholesalers make up two-fifths | Severely during the first five months of 
of the sales by manufacturing plants en- | 1931 owing to a scarcity of orders and 
gaged primarily in making flour and other | consequent curtailed activity, according to 
grain-mill products. Data collected by a cable from Commercial Attache R. C. 
the Census of Distribution show that of | Miller, Brussels, to Department of Com- 
the total sales by these plants in 1929 | Merce. There was considerable unem- 
which were classified by the manufactur-|Ployment among workers and _ despite 
ers reporting, 40.3 per cent, or $404,697,- | Short-time operations stocks increased 
000, was sold in this way. steadily. The general strike of textile 

Manufacturing plants sold 7.7 per cent, workers in northern France, which be- 
or $77,266,000 worth of goods to their own|8&" May 18, has resulted in a diversion 
wholesale branches for resale to dealers|°f Orders to Belgian mills which have 
and users. increased their production schedules. Ap- 

The remaining sales were made as fol- proximately 15,000 textile workers have 
lows: To retailers, 27.1 per cent, or $271,- | been reemployed. 

874,000; to users, such as bakeries, manu- 








own retail branches, 1.4, or $14,158,000. 

Of the sales to dealers and users only|from the United Kingfom and its col- 
a@ small part ($179,167,000) was made | Onies, with limited inquiries from the 
through manufacturers’ agents, selling | United States. Prices of cotton and linen 
agents, brokers or commission houses.| ™anufactures remained at low levels.— 
Three hundred and seventy-four manu- 
facturing plants sold through such agen- | 
cies, 69 of them selling their entire out- | 
put in this way. These figures do not in-/ 


clude sales made through selling agen-| Germany was distinctly under the aver 
cies by manufacturers’ own sales branches. | of last ar with wae car cadens ah 


The total sales as shown above are| 660.000 ‘ 
$50,708,000 greater than the value of prod- | ON, a8 compared to 667,000 for May. 


(Department of * 
ucts reported by the Census of Manu-| ns . Gemmares 
facturers. This difference represents the | 


amount of jobbing reported by the manu- | ° 

facturing plants in the industry. Number of Airports 
There are 4,023 manufacturing” plants 

engaged primarily in the manufacture for | 

sale of flour and meal from wheat, corn, | 


rye, rice, barley, and other grains. Of | 








German Freight Loadings 
Railway freight movement in June in 


application for a 40 per cent increase in| 


and was one of the earliest to be built on | 


| More stable prices for linen yarn dur- | 
facturers of food products, farmers, etc.,|ing June caused some movement, and | 
23.5, or $235,676,000; and to manufacturers’! Mills using flax tow reported some for- 
eign orders for yarn and linen, principally | 


Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 


in the Nation 


Increased 206 During Fiscal Year 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRES: 


plus of Labor Con 





[Continued from Page 1.) 


a surplus of this class of labor obtained. 
Building increased slightly, with an am- 
ple supply of building craftsmen avail- 
able for all requirements. Highway con- 
struction has absorbed a large number 
of workers and a further increase is an- 
ticipated. Employment on State high- 
| way construction is limited to men who 
have been residents of Arizona for one 
|year or more. Municipal sewer projects 
| and street-paving work under way or soon 
to start will provide employment for a 
considerable number of men. Employ- 
| ment upon these projects is in some cases 
limited to those who have lived in the 
| municipality for six months or more. 
| Metal mining continued below normal and 
jsome of the larger copper mines and 
| smelters have closed for an indefinite pe- 
|riod. Others in operation worked on 
greatly curtailed schedules of production, 
and a large number of miners, smelter- 
| men and other mine workers were idle at 
the close of the month. Some develop- 
ment work was reported on gold proper- 
|ties in certain localities. Manufacturing 
|establishments operated with less than 
| the usual number of employes in most 
| instances. 


| Alabama 


| A large surplus of labor was apparent 
| throughout the State during June. There 
| was a further reduction in the forces em- 

ployed in the coal mines, several were 
| closed, and the mines in operation worked 
| part time. Curtailed schedules prevailed 
| generally in the lumber mills and a num- 
| ber were closed. The majority of the tex- 
| tile establishments reported full-time 
| schedules, including nearly all the knit- 

ting mills. Several textile mills worked 

overtime. A few iron and steel mills were 
| closed and employment decreased in the 
|iron and steel shops in operation. The 

building programs in the various cities re- 
| mained below normal; however, municipal 
|improvements and highway construction 
| have absorbed a large number of men} 
| who have been idle for some months. 


| 
| 





Arkansas 


There was a surplus of labor through- 
out the State during June. Part-time 
schdules and curtailed forces prevailed in 
the majority of the plants. Railroads re- 
| duced their forces in the repair shops 
‘and a large surplus of skilled and un- 
skilled labor obtained; however, an in- 
lcrease in employment was registered in| 
/the furniture, glass, and coal-mining in-| 
dustries. State highway construction to 
/cost $500,000, the post-office building to 
cost $1,500,000, and additional contracts 
recently let by the Government along the 
| Mississippi River will soon offer employ- 
ment to a large number of additional 
workers of all trades. Fayming, due to 
seasonal influences and one of the largest 
peach and apple crops the State has ever 
known, has offered employment to sev- 
/eral thousand men, thus greatly lessening 
|the surplus of farm help. A marked im- 
provement in the employment situation 
|is expected in July, due to an anticipated | 
increase in all outdoor work. 


California 


Seasonal activities occasioned by the 
pickling, canning, and drying of the large 
apricot crop, the harvesting of other fruit 
|and grain crops, and exceptional activity 
in highway construction and maintenance 
work created a mcderate improvement in 
employment conditions during June in 
California. In addition to the many cut- 
ting sheds and dry yards in operation on 
apricots, approximately 40 canneries were 
engaged in the canning of this fruit, giv- 
ing employment to several thousand fruit 
workers. The State reported 109 contracts 
under way for road work, at an estimated 
cost of $15,245,655, and the construction of 
33 bridges, at an estimated cost of $2,- 
557,793. Bids for additional highway con- 
struction will be opened during the next 
{30 days. Industrial operations generally 
continued irregular in most lines, and the) 
supply of labor was considerably in excess 
of all demands throughout the State. Log- 
ging and sawmilling were maintained on 
a subnormal basis, with several plants 
closed and others operating part time only. 
Working forces in the railroad shops were 
still under the average. Employment in 
the building trades showed no marked im- 
provement; however, contracts already 
awarded, on which work has not yet 
started, and public work contemplated, for 
which plans are being drawn, should 
stimulate emplo; ment in the building in- 
| dustry during the next 30 to 60 days. Re- 
ductions in forces and working schedules 
continued in the oil industry. 


Colorado 


Some activities, particularly of an out- | 
| door character, showed a seasonal upward 
tendency in June; however, many other 
lines of industry showed a stationary or 
| downward trend. The supply of male and 
female labor was considerably in excess of | 
all demands. Farmers were busy in sugar- 
beet thinning and blocking work, haying, | 
irrigating, and miscellaneous crop-culti- 
| vation work. Wheat and other grain har- 
| vesting, cherry picking, and sugar-beet 
hoeing will be in full swing during July. 





Outdoor Building Is Now Providing 
Additional Work in Many Sections 


Industrial Situation Showed Little Change in June and Sur- 





eral Employment Service 


|in agriculture and building throughout) 


|partment employed quite a number of 


these, 1,527 plants reported their total | 


sales without classifying them as to kinds 
of purchasers. 
sales channels used by the remaining 
2,496 plants, whose sales were 90 per cent 
of the total for the industry in 1929. 

Manufacturing plants whose principal 
products are the result of further manu- 
facturing of flour or meal (cereals, feed 
for poultry and livestock, etc,,) are not 
included in this industry.—/ssued by the 
Bureau of the Census. 


Week’s Hearings Listed 


By Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission's calen- 
dar of public hearings for the week of 
July 27, is as follows: 

Hearings in the investigation of the cot- 
tonseed industry will resume July 29, in 
Shreveport, La. 

Testimony will be taken in cases in which 
complaints have been 
mission, as follows: 

. H. Brooten & Sons, Inc. of Cloverdale, 
C@alif.; July 27, Seattle. Alleged misrepresenta- 
tion of a medical mineral; Commissioner 
William. E. Humprey, presiding; Ellis DeBruler, 
Commissioner's attorney. Docket 1927. 

Perpetua! Encyclopedia Corporation of 
Chicago: July 27, New York Alleged mis- 
representation in sale of books and publica- 
tions; John W. Bennett, trial examiner; G. 
Edwin Rowland, Commissioner's attorney. 
Docket 1371. , 

Limoges, China Company of Sebring, Ohio 
July 30, Detroit. Alleged misrepresentation in 
sale of earthenwere and potiery; John W. 
Bennett. trial examiner; James M. Brinson, 
Commission's attorney. Docket 1912. 


issued by the Com-| 


This report shows the, 


| these on July 15, 1931, while on that date 





laa j Reparation awarded. defendants’ tariffs restricting the applica- 
e , . . : | 
t Those — Senet by Rafer — om tonene 0 2 reves. July 15, | tracts aggregating $1,750,000 are to be let| No. 23063—Mid-Continent Petroleum Cor- | tion of proportional rates on traffic moving 
owns are classified as municipal, an » as compile y the Aeronautics jin July. Highway work has materially| poration v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe | to, from, and via certain Mississippi and | 
those established by private commercial! Branch follows: a Railway. | Ohio River gateways so as not to apply on 
trafic moving in connection with the barge 
Mu- Com- In- Au- Miscel- | Mu- Com- In- Au- Miscel- pa gg ae ge ny, BR | line found unduly prejudicial. | 
nic- mer- terme- xil- lan- nic- mer- terme- xil- lan- in cases, in straight carloads, and in mixed No. 24063.—Sinclair Refining Company v. 
ipal cial diate iary Army Navy eous Total | ipal cial diate iary Army Navy eous Total| carloads with petroleum lubricating greases | 4Sherton & Gulf Ratlway.—Rates on refined 
Alabama 5 5 5 2 0 0 22 Nebraska ........... 7 12 0 1 0 0 27/ in similar packages, from Tulsa, Okla.. to | petroleum products, in carloads, from Sand 
Alaska .... 4 2 0 69 0 o 0 OR NOOR sce iosestens 7 2 14 1 0 o 0 24/ Friogn. Hereford, and Lamesa, Tex., found | SPrings, Okla.. to destinations in Texas 
Arizona 19 5 2 9 1 o 0 26 | New Hampshire ....° 7 3 0 0 0 o 0 10! ayplicable and not unreasonable. | found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
' Arkansas 10 4 0 5 0 0 (0 19 | New Jersey ......... 5 18 1 4 1 Ae 30| SPP mn . | missed, 
[California ........:. 63 54 26 19 6 : 2 169 | New Mexico ........ 12 4 3 8 0 0 oO 27 2. Rates on like traffic from Tulsa to cer- No. 23567.—Eastern Shore of Virginia Prod+ 
GOIOTARG  c.oooccacece 17 6 5 8 1 0 0 37 New York . ........ 17 52 9 7 3 0 1 g9| tain destinations in Texas found Sppitcadic. | uce Exchange v. Pensylvania Railroad — 
Connecticut ........ 6 5 1 2 0 o 0 14 | North Carolina ..... 4 7 7 1 1 eS 25| except in one instance. Applicable rates | Team-track storage charges maintained by 
Delaware . pil 0 1 0 0 1 0 1 3 North Dakota 11 4 0 0 0 0 0 15| found unreasonable. Waiver of outstanding defendant at stations on its Norfolk di- 
District of Columbia 0 0 0 0 1 ae 3 |) SIR va caca's 13 45 17 W 4 o 9 gg| undercharge authorized and reparation | vision found not unreasonable nor unduly 
Florida aaetetedee: Tae 13 4 2 1 4 0 47 | Oklahoma 21 15 6 il 1 o 9 54| awarded. prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 
Georgia .... 14 1 16 1 2 0 0 34 Oregon ..... 14 6 18 4 0 0 0 42 I. & S. Docket No. 3540.—Proposed allow- No. 24100.—The Hills Brothers Company of 
Idaho ..........+. 9 1 12 3 0 0 1 26 | Pennsylvania 10 54 17 7 1 1 0 90! ancts for drayage on cotton and cotton lin- | Florida v. Illinois Central Railroad: Appli- 
 Giieavic veins 13 41 19 6 2 1 0 82 | Rhode Island ...... 0 5 0 3 0 0 0 8| ters at Beaumont, Galveston, Houston, cable rate on pimientos, in carloads, from 
BMGIODA cvassccesccs 9 19 10 3 1 0 0 42 South Carolina ..... 9 5 3 3 0 0 0 20| Texas City. and Corpus Christi, Tex., found Woodbury, Ga. to Dallas, Houston and 
BE Te a cna shivacesae 14 17 13 4 0 o oO 48 | South Dakota ...... 8 13 0 2 0 o oO 23| justified. Order of suspension vacated and | Waco, Tex., determined. Amount of un- 
perl rah es nba nnees 20 2 5 4 : ° 2 a Tennessee ‘ ‘s - of 2 ® 0 19| proceeding discontinued. carearene < overehanaee. if any, cannot 
entucky 0 ¢ 5 0 5 Terese .. ss. 1 4 4 0 133 re e ascertained upon this record. Complaint 
Louisiana 7 5 1 eo, eS 17} Utah ..... 4 0 19 . rilies @ <s 33! ndtiway fR Donde Autherine eranesd | dismissed. - 
Maine 1 9 0 1 0 0 1 12 Vermont 3 3 0 0 1 0 0 7\ to procure the authentication and delivery No. 24148—-Hammond Standish & Com- 
Maryland 1 10 3 3 3 o 0 20 Virginia . 7 11 10 3 2 2 0 35] of not exceeding $1,114,000 of first termi- | P®2Y ¥. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
Mascachusetts ...... 4 24 2 1 0 1 1 33 | Washington 12 8 7 5 1 o o 33) nal and unifying mortgage bonds in par- | W®Y:, Rates on livestock, in carloads, from 
Michigan ........... 30 17 2 6 2 2 4 58 | West Virginia 2 5 0 > 4 4.2 9| tial relmbursement for eecital expenditures. | certain points in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana. 
Minnecota .........- 12 6 3 1 0 0 0 22 | Wisconsin .....0c00 19 26 10 3 0 0 0 58 | Conditions prescribed Pp P , Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Missiseippl ....ceer 9 0 0 2 0 0 0 Ih | WYOMING ..cccsccece 11 1 11 2 0 0 0 25 . . oe “ Missouri to Detroit, Mich., found not un- 
causaw 3... | oe 8 9 3 0 0 0 28 | cake s i ee a a a F. D. No. 5837.—Peterborough & Hillsbor- | reasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly 
Montana ....seseees 14 5 8 6 0 0 0 33 Total .scsesesees 577 601 351 259 57 12 6 1,863} Ough Railroad Bonds.—Authority granted to | prejudicial, or in violation of section 4. 


‘ {Continued from Page 1.] 
Navy, and 7 miscellaneous, airports ami, interests are classed as commercial air- 
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Receipts of H otels «| 
In Oklahoma Shewn 


Annual Business of Houses of 
More Than 25 Rooms Totals 
10 Million Dollars 


Receipts of 349 hotels of 25 or more 
{rooms in Oklahoma in 1929 totaled $10,- 
| 089,000, a Census of Distribution report 
issued by the Bureau of the Census re- 
veals. Of the 349 hotels reporting, 346 
were in operation throughout the year and 
three were of the resort type operating 
from four to seven months of the year. | 
The 346 hotels in operation the full 
year reported a total annual business of | 
$10,075,000, an average of 3,359 fulJ-time 
employes and a total of $2,411,000 paid in| 
salaries and wages during the year. These | 
hotels also reported 19,364 guest rooms and 
a dining room seating capacity of 4,979. | 
Thirty-four of these hotels were owned 
by corporations, while 312 were owned | 
by individuals and partnerships. 
Receipts of the three resort-type hote]s 
totaled $14,000 in 1929 and $4,000 was paid 
in salaries and wages. These hotels had 








tinues in Many Larger Cities, Says Fed- 








Canning fatvories resumed their seasonal 
runs during the past 30 days. Metal-min- 
ing, ore-milling, and smelter-plant activ- 
ities continued on a greatly curtailed 
basis, except gold mining, which was ac- 
tive. Several additional metal mines 
closed for an indefinite period. Coal-mine 
production and forces have been season- 
ally reduced to a minimum. While some 
activity was noted in the oil fields, pro- 
duction, employment, and _ prospecting 
work was below normal. There was a 
slight increase in building, but the volume 
remained considerably subnormal. Mis- 
cellaneous telephone construction was un- 
der way in various sections of the State. 
Municipal work increased somewhat. 
Highway construction and maintenance 
was also increasingly active and contracts 
were recently let for 11 additional Fed- 
eral-aid and 3 State highway projects. 
Except for a slight seasonal increase in 
railroad maintenance-of-way forces, ac- 
tivity and employment in railroad shop, 
transportation, and construction depart- 
ments were considerably below normal. 
Increased employment was noted in es- 
tablishments catering to the tourist traffic. 


improved the employment situation | 
throughout the State and will continue 
to absorb more labor from time to time. 
The harvesting of cotton, corn, tobacco, 
peanut, peach, and watermelon crops 
should soon absorb a large number of} 
farm laborers. 


Idaho 


A seasonal increase in farm employment 
occurred during June, caused by the de- 
mand for help for the first cutting of hay 
and in caring for such specialized crops 


as the thinning of sugar beets and onions | 
and the picking of green peas and small 
fruits: This demand absorbed a large 
part of the labor that depends upon this 
form of employment. There was some 
decrease in employment in the mines and | 
in the lumber camps and mills, due to 
the gradual closing down of these indus- 
tries. There was a decrease in the volume 
of building and general construction, ex- 
cept highway work. The State of Idaho 
has 64 road projects under construction, 
{involving an expenditure of $3,700,000, and 
10 additional projects are to be started 
in the next 30 days which will cost $530,- 
; 000. Approximately 1,900 men are now 
An optimistic outlook prevailed at the|employed on the work under way. The 
close of June so far as the industrial-em-| jogging camps curtailed operations. No 
ployment situation was concerned. Some| additional activity was reported by the | 
improvement in activities occurred in the| railroads. ; 
plants mahufacturing oil burners, electric | 
appliances, hardware, clocks, hats, silks, | 
and cotton goods. Part-time schedules | 
prevailed in some industries, including | 
pave machine ~— hosiery mills, auto- | 
mobile-accessory plants, and copper and ‘ 
wire factories; however, a pon dl of June. Road and bridge work was started | 
plants increased their forces. There was/|in several sections furnishing employment 
some increase in the volume of State,| to many men, and additional laborers will 
county, and municipal ismprovement | be engaged during the next 30 days. While | 
work, and a large number of men were|a number of large building projects were 
employed on the various projects under | started in various parts of the State, this 
way. Electric utility work, including con-| did not absorb all the unemployed building 
siderable construction and extension of} tradesmen. An increase in seasonal activi- 
lines, has provided employment for many | ties at the Summer resorts offered employ- | 
skilled and unskilled laborers. There was|ment to: many workers. Railroad-track | 
a@ seasonal increase in the demand for|repairs and maintenance and construc- 
farm help, with an ample supply avail-|tion work gave employment to several 
able in all localities. There was some} hundred track laborers, while certain car 
unemployment apparent, which included} repair and locomotive shops recalled quite 
a number of workers usually employed}, number of furloughed workers. Sev- 
in the brass, copper, woolens, textile,|eral canning factories started their sea- 
and dress-goods establishments, as well|sonal operations, providing employment 
as machinists. for a large number of workers. Employ- 


ropean-plan hotels. One was owned by a 


viduals and partnerships.—Issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. 


Travel by Airplane 
On Canadian Pacific 
Coast Is Increased 


" Connecticut 


Number of Aircraft Now 
Operating in Area 6,000, 
Department of State Is 
Told by Consul 





Illinois 


Several additional State contracts were 
awarded for highway construction during | 


coast territory has increased from 286,000 
to 3,000,000 passengers during the last 
five years while the number of airplanes 
operating in that area has increased from 
900 to 6,000, according to a report received 
by the Department of State from Robert 


Victoria. 


seaplanes from landing in the inner har- 


ferry service. 
text: 


The report follows in full 


Ruling Is Withdrawn 


Announcement has been made by the 
Department of National Defense at Ot- 
tawa of withdrawal of a ruling denying 





107 guest rooms and all three were Eu-| 


corporation, as against two owned by indi-| 


SHIPPING .. . AVIATION 
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Air travel in the Canadian Pacific | 


M. Newcomb, American vice consul at} 


However, air travel recently has “re- | 
ceived a set back in the decision to bar} 


bor of Victoria where they compete with | 


|small alternating voltages which, when 


Aireraft Guided 
By New Receptor - 
Of Radio Beams 


Bureau of Standards De- 
velops Instrument to Re- 
ceive Guiding Signals of 
Beacons 


An. instrument for the reception of 
guiding signals from radio range beacons 
has ben developed for aircraft use by 
the Bureau of Standards, the Department 
of Commerce announced July 24. 


Because a pointer replaces the common 
vibrating reeds used in the first visual- 
type receiver, the instrument can be made 
to give a more effective means of com- 
bining the directional beacon with the 
high frequency fog-landing beam indi- 
cator, the Department explained. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 


Directs Course 
The Bureau of Standards has developed 
a form of tuned reed radio range-beacon 
course indicator called a reed converter, 
in which course indications are not given 
by observing the two reed motions as 


| heretofore, but by means of a zero-center 


pointer type indicating instrument, ac- 
cording to Director George K. Burgess. 
The motion of the two reeds generates 


7. 


rectified by oxide rectifiers and passed 
opposing’ polarities through a zero- 
|ctnter course indicating microammeter, 
serve to give course indications by the 
|microammeter pointer in the direction of 
deviation of the airplane from the course. 


| The reed converter consists of two reed 
| units, two oxide rectifiers, and the indi- 
;cating instrument. The reed units are 
|mounted on a shock-proof mounting by 
means of plug-in connections. Each reed 
| unit has a reed tuned to a different racio 
range modulation frequency. It consists 
of a polarized reed made of a metal knowa 
as Allegheny electric metal. This reed vi- 
brates between a set of driving coils 
which are supplied with the radio range- 
beacon signal. The same reed extends 
between a set of pick-up coils, the mo- 
tion of the reed generating a voltage in 
| these coils. . 


~ 


| By plugging in different converter units 
the reed converter may be used on any 
four or twelve-course radio range-beacon. 

A simpler form, in so far as the pilot’s 
use of it is concerned, consists of a shock- 
|proof mounting holding three converter 
units. This mounting is used in conjunc- 
tion with a reed selector switch whereby 
a pilot may use the reed converter on any 
course of a 4 or 12-course radio range. 








ment and production in the coal-mining 
Delaware |industry continued below neesees -— : 

i : |large surplus of miners prevailed. While 
Favorable weather stimulated activity 2 few factories reported production sched- 
ules and forces close to normal part time 
continued in the iron and steel mills, 
metal-working plants, foundries, brass 
plants, meat-packing houses, furniture 
and woodworking establishments, textile, 


|the use of any waters m the Esquimalt 
| Harbor, naval base, near Victoria for com- 
;mercial seaplane purposes. At the same 
|time, authorization was granted to utilize 
that harbor as a seaplane base. 
Esquimalt harbor is about three and 
one-half miles from the commercial cen- 
ter of Victoria. The harbor is used as 
the base for the Canadian Navy, which 
and clothing factories, farm-machinery | navy is small and therefore creates very 
plants, radio and electrical-equipment fac- | little traffic interference. The harbor is 
tories, and a number of other miscellane- | free from logs and other debris, and other 
ous plants. Several beverage concerns en-| commercial activity is small. The water 
gaged additional help. Municipal improve-|is sufficiently large from all direction to 
ments ard public utility, grade elimina-|create as safe landing conditions as can 
tion, and waterway projects absorbed a/|be found. 
large number of men. Agricultural work,| Ferry vessels land their passengers at 
including the harvesting of vegetable,|docks in inner harbor, practically in 
grain, and hay crops, furnished temporary | the heart of Victoria, a privilege hereto- 
employment for many idle workers. A | fore also enjoyed by the seaplane service. 
general surplus of labor obtained in practi- |For months past certain interests have 
cally all locaties. endeavored to drive the rapidly developing 
seaplane passenger service out of the inner 
harbor, and there have been determined 
efforts made by the Victoria Chamber of 
Commorce to retain for the people of the 
city the advantages of convenient air 


the State in June, which resulted in a/| 
general inovease in employment. While} 
most of the industrial establishments were | 
in operation, curtailed schedules obtained | 
in many and in a number of instances) 
forces were reduced. The value of build-| 
ing permits recently issued at Newark 
totaled $207,000, Frederica $150,000, and | 
Dover $45,000. The surpluses of labor 
apparent included building-trades men, 
electrical workers, clerical help, unskilled | 
laborers, and those usually employed in) 
the car-building shops, shipyards, leather, 
fiber, and other miscellaneous manufac- 
turing establishments. 


District of Columbia* 


Fairly satisfactory operations prevailed 
in the various industrial establishments 
throughout June. Practically all plants 
that reported were working, with their) There was some increase in outdoor, | 
usual forces engaged. There was a slight| work which resulted in a better demand 
— = ode eet oe hotel Belp | tor unskilled labor. The construction of 

uring e mon an ere was also a ; 
better demand for sales persons for work Btate highway: i and bridges and a 
in mercantile establishments. Normal|®"d municipal improvement work ab- 
sorbed several thousand men; however, 


schedules obtained in the public utilities there was some unemployment apparent 


of the District, with quite a large num- 

ber of men cuaneane on ieaaavemmmts. throughout June. No large building pro- 

The large volume of Government build-|8@™ms were reported, and many building- 
trades men were idle. A decrease in em-!| 


ing under way continued to employ a 7 . 
great many skilled and ufskilled workers, |Ployment and production occurred in the 
Although there was a slight decrease in| iron and steel industry. Seasonal curtail- 
the number of applicants registering at| Ment of activity was reported in the au-| quately equipped. 
the public employment office, a general tomobile industry. Train-service forces | about 
surplus of labor was apparent at the close | Were Slightly increased; however, railroad | most 
of the month. maintenance -of-way and_ repair-shop 
forces were curtailed somewhat. equipped for modern service. 
nous-coal mining remained far below) 


W last five years air travel in the Pacific 
normal. Favorable weather resulted in| Coast territory has increased from 286,000 


Indiana 


ing interests have won and that seaplane 
service will no be compelled to withdraw 
to a relatively distant Esquimalt harbor, 
with resultant disadvantages to passen- 
|ger and mail air service. ‘ 


Airports Modern 
Five years ago, in the Pacific Coast 
territory, there were only about 125 land- 
ing fields for airplanes, and many of these 
|fields were poorly planned and inade- 





of them are modern in every respect, 
: ‘P| properly lighted with beacon lights and 
2 Bitumi- | During the 
Florida 

A seasonal reduction of forces was re- 
ported by the railroad shops, manufac- 
turing plants, and canning factories. A 
few of the ‘cigar factories operated with 
normal forces. A great many people who | 
come to this State during the Winter 
season return to their homes in other 
States for the Summer; however, a sur- 
plus of labor obtained in almost all lines. 
A slight increase was noted in building, | 
due largely to the clearing of sites and 
preparations being made for the Govern- | 


with an ample supply available. A more | 
favorable outlook as to industrial and em- | irae See to 82> 
ployment conditions was reported toward making energetic efforts to provide this 
the close of the month. region with modern facilities for air travel, 
I not only by sea planes but by land planes: 
owa | Bor the Jates, Gare is under nepertadion 
the purchase of a larger and tter land- 
5 There was Om am Cae in outdoor Work | ing field where the best facilities can be 
in the larger cities, particularly in con- | provided. It is recognized, however, that 
nection with paving, and the surplus of! Victoria’s pein on an island with long 
ment buildings in the different cities of|Unskilled labor previously reported de- stretches of water on the principal routes 
the State. Farming continued on the| creased somewhat in June. Public in| 1 See. — neuer, Seaes 
usual scale and some of the laborers from | Provements, including river work, will ab-| highl a ae ene ae fom 
the cities found seasonal employment on | S0rb additional laborers during the next a teat reel A grote ain ht) 
the truck farms. The State Highway De- | bs salto “y proc: Ag pode a hydroplane service safer oes the keen 
| schedules prevailed in quite a number, and | interest taken by the public in the proper 
| several establishments reduced their forces, | Solution of the problem of a convenient 
|including the flour mills, creameries, bak- | Seaplane base. 
. F eries, chemical-manufacturing plants, | 
Practically all plants were in operation | prick and tile factories, and implement | 
throughout the State. Though the ma-/ plants. The meat-packing industry con- | 
jority were working on part-time sched- | ti;ued on a seasonally satisfactory basis. | 


ules and some on a 5-day-week basis, activities on th i & 
there were very few plants that closed x SIREREAEE GHCPREES SES 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 





men on road construction. 
Georgia 


Merchandizing in Far East 


Far Eastern sales of American merchan- 
dise in May, 1931, aggregated $32,902,000, 





entirely. Part-time schedules prevailed | 
in the railroad repair shops, with reduction ——-— 


in forces and a 5-day week in effect. Un- | = oe his es ata Se ae = AE pig 
furniture, tumer, machine, rallrond, fer” Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 
zer, printing, building, and farm work- | s 
And Reports Filed by Examiners 


(Department of Commerce.) 


ers. Building under way in various sec- | 
tions was confined chiefly to small proj-| 
ects. Though the marble industry re-| 
ported a 5-day-week schedule, operations | 


|in this industry were fairly satisfactory.| The Interstate Commerce Commission the maturity dates of $100,000 of first- 
| There was a surplus of labor in the brick | 


Ee . mortgage 4'2 per cent bonds. Previous re- 
24 e e in rate 
{and clay plants on account of several of i uly made pune Cevtians 





landing fields. Of the total number of | ports. Intermediate landing fields are es- 
airports and landing fields the largest| tablished and maintained by the Depart- 
increase has occurred in the number of|ment of Commerce an the Federal air- 
municipal airports. There were 577 of | ways, and are marked and equipped with 
lights and other air navigation facilities. 


a year before there were 502. The report of the status of airports 












port 117 I. C. C. 301 
them closing. Requests for farm labor | #nd finance cases, which are summarized Reports of Examiners 
| were retarded, due to the drought. The as follows: The Commission also made public pro- 
| State recently awarded road contracts for No. 23969.—Cterpillar Tractor Company v. | P0Sed reports of its examiners in rate 
the construtcion of 75 miles of paved! Southern Pacific Company. Rate charged 


|cases, which are summarized as follows: 
highways, the grading and top soiling| 0m combined harvesters and parts, in car- | No. 24332.—Inland Waterways Corporation, 
of 42 miles, and for nine bridges, at a to-| 10845, from Stockton, Calif., to New England. | Operating the Federal Barge Lines, v. Ab- 
| tal cost of $1,834,110, and additional con- | 


N. Qak., and Trai’ City, S. Dak., found erdeen & Rockfish Railroad.—Provisions in 
unreasonable. 








extend for five years from July 1, 1931, } Complaint dismissed. 


| transportation. It would seem that oppos- | 


an increase in the demand for farm help,| to 3,000,000 and the number of airplanes| 


The progressive element in Victoria is! 


as compared to $41,363,000 in May, 1930. 


It is only necessary to set a pointer to the 
color of the radio range-beacon to be 
{flown and the direction of flight on it. 
In this way the proper two-reed convertcr 
units are selected by the switch and their 
| outputs are connected in ,the proper 
| polarity to the course indicating microam- 
|meter, so that the pointer will deflect in 
{the same direction as the deviation of 
the airplane from the course. The devio- 
meter is also properly connected in the 
| converter unit circuits by means of this 
| switch. A double pointer with color and 
wording arrangement is used with the 
| deviometer, making it applicable to any 
| course. of a 4 or 12-course beacon. 


Volume Controlled 


Since a null method of course indication 
is used, it is necessary to provide a bea- 
con-signal volume indicator, in the form 
of a 0-500 microammeter in the output 
circuit of the oxide rectifier. It is con- 
nected so that the output from each 
rectifier deflects the instrument pointer 
in the same direction. In this location 
| in the circuit it not only serves to enable 
a pilot to tune in the radio range bea- 
;con and to control the volume, but, in 
| addition, indicates a cessation of the bea- 
con signal or a malfunctioning of the 
radio receiving set or reed-converter units. 

The tuned reeds in the converter unit 
;are each adjusted to have a sharpness 
| of resonance of about 40. This allows of 
|@ modulation frequency variation at the 
radio range of as much as 0.75 per cent 


| without causing any apparent shift in 
| the course. 





At present there are! Por an : 
475 airports in this same area, and | qj equivalent course-sharpness in- 


cation, the tuned reed converter is about 
as sensitive as the tuned reed indicator, 
|yet its sharpness of resonance is 40 in- 
| Stead of 90, the value for the reed indi- 
a o~ — input on one fre- 

uency gives about 200-microam - 
| flection at the output. oS 

Unlike the tuned-reed indicator, the 
course sharpness indication given by the 
reed converter is e function of the beacon 
signal level delivered to it or to the course 
indicating instrument. An unbalance . 
| the course indicator with two strong out- 
put signals from the reed converter, gives 
|@ much greater deflection and, conse- 
quently, an apparently sharper course. The 
course-sharpness indications may be set 
by adjusting the automatic volume control 
on the receiving set to change the signal 
level delivered to the converter, or, assum- 
|ing a given signal level, it may be con- 
trolled to a large extent by means of a 
10,000-ohm resistor in series with the 
course-indicating instrument. If the sig- 
nal level is increased, the useful portion 
|of the beacon spacr pattern is reduced. 


| 
| Used in Fog Landing 

A deviation of 10 degrees from the course 
may throw a 100-0-100 microammet@® 
course indicator off scale with a strong 
signal level impressed on the reed con- 
verter, while with a weak signal and broad 
course indications the need will stay 
on scale for a 45 degree deviation. A 250- 
|0-250 microammeter with 270 degrees of 
| Scale makes a good indicator. 

The type of course indicator used with 
the reed converter makes possible its com- 
| bination with other aircraft and radio in- 
| Struments. One such combination is with 
| the high frequency fog landing beam indi- 
cator, in which combination both the run- 
way course and landing glide path indi- 
| cations are given o: the same instrument 
face. With a double-pole double-throw 
switch connecting the landing beam course 
indicator either to the landing beam re- 
ceiver or to the output of the two oxide 
rectifiers of the reed converters, this one 
instrument may be made to give radio 
range-beacon course indication and signal 
volume indication, or runway localizer 
course indication and landing beam path 
indication. 

For a more complete description of this 
development reference should be made to 
the July number of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards Journal of Research. 





Canners Warned on Labels 


Used on Substandard Food 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


ticle is to imprint or stencil upon the 
shipping case in immediate conjunction 
with the name of the article wherever 
such name appears, the substandard leg- 
end in letters equalling or exceeding in 
| size those specified for containers of over 
five pounds net weight. The style may 
approximate that specified as closely as 
practicable. In lieu of the method de- 
| Scribed above the identical label used on 
|} the retail packages within the case may 
|be affixed to the outside of the shipping 
case. 
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‘French-German Feeling Viewed 
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r: } In Transfers of As Friendlier After Conference |_ STATEMENT Of Mach . FINANCING . 
| “July 22, Made Public July 24, 1931—— ac Inery In ecepts 1 on 
| 
} * | * | Receipts 
t : . 3 
ns f Foreign Exechan e Secretary Stimson Declares This to Be One Of | Customs receipts io ssssee $1,067,008.96 Heavier Demand 
y © | hi ‘ tae MO ar base csstacsssane 1,064,245.89 ne-year 0 és 
— | Worth While Results of Sessions ere ee He tas | saciuiguiaaliia 
es | Miscellaneous receipts ......... 271,937.03 ca. i 
De- | Cooperation of Central) scien . . 
, ie | ; Total Ordinary receipts ...  $3,826,948.23 Increased Trade Reflected in State Rejects for Second 
Re- Banks Facilitates Move-' [Continued from Page 1.} | Public debt receipts ........,. 146,340.00 F ion C ton P ° ° 
Germany which he made more than two{countries also have agreed to use their| Balance previous day ........: 327,987,558.75 oreign Construction Pro- Time in Month All Offers 
of ment of Funds, Says An-| months ago. influence and leadership in allaying the Total $331,960,846.98 rams With C: ad: * s11; 
Fs | Questions of new financial aid to Ger-| panic which was causing withdrawal of tS t Nese Cees ae $331,960,846.98 4 So 1 s<anada On Five Million Dollars 
nual Report |many are now in the hands of the com-| German credit. ‘This course, if ‘success- Expenditures Leading Buyers Worth 
iectincssi liom tichs mittee to be appointed by the Bank for/!fully carried out, will: leave Germany in| penal Sete 2: arcade $7,971,751.02 = Jers orth of Road Bonds 
1 of \International Settlements, Mr. Castle | possession of the capital on which her) Refunds of receipts ........... 424. eS eee 
cons The part played by the Bank for In- stated factories and industries depend Panama Canal sade aces’ 712 004 if By J. E. Walsh 24 
J ‘ = . | -  z- BPamama Canal .....cscece eeeee . 17 | 7 - k. | ® . 
> by Cee ae te eS ae ea nating the | ..He said he did not know when Secretary| “Most of this money comes from Amer-| All other .......0...00005 seers 1,929,012.56 | Industrial Machinery Division, Department | i ae Ste nae ae 
ment handling of international exchange trans- Stimson woud return to Scotland for his/ica, and our banks, under the leadership | Total $0.930.068.34 of Commerce or the second time within a month, 
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Providing Rural Students 
With Adequate Instruction + 





Effect of Competent Supervision of Teachers 


On 


Their Efficiency 


and Professional 


Growth Discussed by Nebraska Educator 





By CHLOE C. BALDRIDGE 


Director of Rural Education, Department of Public Instruction, State of Nebraska 


NTELLIGENT guidance, a helping hand, 
willingness to assist where needed, the 
pointing out of a better teaching proce- 

dure, and needed encouragement oftimes 
change failure into success for the teacher 
and bring to the boys and girls a year of 
happy achievement and progress that will 
contribute greatly to their growth and devel- 
opment. 

ee 


The movement of rural school supervision 
was initiated a little more tham two decades 
ago. Last year, however, there were 945 rural 
school supervisors reported in 516 counties in 
30 States. In three States (Wisconsin, Dela- 
ware and Maryland), rural school supervision 
is state-wide. In three States (California 
with 166 rural school supervisors, New Jersey 
and Connecticut), it is practically state-wide. 


It is gratifying td note that the number of 
directors and supervisors in rural education 
in the State Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion has increased steadily. In 1916, there 
were 46 State rural school supervisors and 
inspectors in 26 of our States. This number 
has grown until in 1928 there were reported 
172 State department staff members as- 
signed to rural education in 38 States. The 
work of the State directors of rural education 
is concerned chiefly with prometing State 
policies in rural education, administrative 
supervision, supervision of instruction, re- 
search and inspection. 


In consideration of the achievements dur- 
ing the past few years, we may say that 
within the next 10 years each State should 
have rural school supervisors in the State 
department. In at least half of the States, 
rural school supervision will be state-wide. 


The most important function of supervi- 
sion is the improvement of instruction in 
rural schools by promoting the efficiency and 
professional growth of teachers’ This may 
be realized by means of rural demonstration 
schools, classroom visitation, commendation, 
constructive individual criticism, classroom 
demonstrations, extension courses, tests and 
measurements, curriculum construction and 
adaptation, individual instruction, contests 
and exhibits, teachers’ meetings and insti- 
tutes, school demonstration days and patrons’ 
days, circulars and bulletins, professional 
reading, community work, vocational guid- 
ance, and enriched library service. 


es nae 


In order to achieve the desired results 
within the next 10 years, each State must 
take the personnel and available means of 
supervision that it has and improve them in 
a way that will tend to bring about better 
legislation and better conditions. Many of 
the States with limited supervisory personnel 
are promoting some of the activities that 
have been mentioned. The immediate ob- 
jectives set forth for Nebraska this year at 
the County Superintendents’ Conference were 
more thorough work in the fundamental sub- 
jects, enriched library service, improved rural 
school teaching, 1,000 standard and superior 
rural schools by 1933, continued emphasis on 
character building, health education, a better 
understanding between home and school, a 





Harmful Effects 


of Low Wages 
Discussed 


By 
Solomon Levitan 


State Treasurer, State 
of Wisconsin 
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E is an ever-increasing weight of 
public opinion that labor should share 
in the profits of production. Whether 

this is brought about by the payment of high 
wages or by profit-sharing dividends is of 
small consequence, so long as the laborer re- 
ceives just compensation for his services. 


Our country has become the greatest in- 
dustrial nation in the world because of the 
buying power of the masses. Industry 1s 
being forced to recognize that high wages 
increase production and at the same time 
create a market to consume its product. The 
period of unemployment has been an object 
lesson to industry, and has shown that buy- 
ing power is the first requisite to prosperity, 
and this fact has helped them to realize that 
adjustment to economic conditions cannot 
come through the reduction of wages. 

Ten years ago the first step taken by em- 
ployers to meet a period of depression was 
to lower wages, but since that time this tend- 
ency has been checked by organized labor, by 
higher standards of living, apd by enlight- 
ened public opinion. 

Thousands of industries would have to go 
out of business were it not for the fact that 
the average wage earner can buy articles 
outside of the classification of necessities. 
The argument that lower wages would solve 
the problem of unemployment by making it 
possible to employ greater numbers is short- 
sighted, and would simply result in the low- 
ering of standards of living. For industry 
to expect the wage earner to stand the brunt 
of economic adjustment shows about as much 
wisdom as the man who sits on the limb of 
a tree while he saws it off, and the one who 
does. the sawing will get the biggest bump. 
Mass production must be accompanied by 
mass consumption. 

The question may arise, “But how can 
economic adjustments be brought about 
without cutting the labor costs”? There are 
innumerable ways of tiding over the periods 
of economic change. It is even possible for 
industry itself to be satisfied with small 
profits for a time rather than break down 
the framework of industry which rests upon 
mass consumption. 

The whole question of prosperity depends 
upon increasing the customers to take care 
of the supply. Unemployment and low wages 
decrease the number of consumers, so the 
first item to be considered in meeting eco- 
nomic changes is how to maintain continuous 
employment and high wages. 


State rural school chorus, and a rural school 
chorus in every Nebraska county. Our con- 
ference theme for the past five years has 
been “Supervision and the Improvement of 
Teaching.” Good teaching is essential in 
the development of upright, useful and happy 
citizens. 

By realizing our immediate objectives we 
can convince our patrons, our county boards, 
and our legislators of the importance of su- 
pervision of the rural school by rural-minded 
supervisors who can hear and see the whole 
rural school .program. Once the value of 
supervision is demonstrated, we can secure 
legal confirmation. An intensive campaign 
in behalf of rural schools is also needed in 
order that supervision and assistance to rural 
schools may .be provided through legislation. 


+ + 


Rural school supervision must be initiated 
by county superintendents and teachers whe 
should convince patrons, county boards, and 
legislators of the value of supervision by ac- 
tual demonstrations. Creating interest in a 
better rural school program may be accom- 
plished by community organizations and pa- 
trons’ organizations discussing freely and 
working on a program of child welfare and 
school improvement. Patrons are interested 
in knowing facts indicating progress. For 
example, in our State they are interested in 
knowing that the number of rural students 
whose tuition is paid by the district or county 
has been trebled during the past 12 years 
and that the longer school term is bringing 
desirable results. They are interested in defi- 
nite accomplishments in better teaching, in 
standard and superior rural schools, in the 
improved equipment, and in the character 
building program brought about by super- 
vision. 

The significant problem in rural education 
is that many rural patrons do not realize 
their responsibility to the rural schools and 
their opportunity for educational leadership. 
We have found that the most effective means 
of advancing rural education is through local 
leadership. Although developing sentiment 
takes time, jt makes for growth, satisfaction, 
and permanence in the end. We would do 
well to adopt the guiding principles followed 
by Horace Mann. “Education can never be 
attained in a republic without the consent 
of the whole people. All improvements in the 
school suppose and require a corresponding 
and simultaneous improvement in public sen- 
timent.” 

It is not enough to convince only the 
teaching profession that the outstanding 
needs of the rural schools today are adequate 
supervision, needed assistance in the solution 
of the every-day problems of the rural 


school, and interest and help im the prob-. 
* lems of the individual child. We must con- 


vince the public tHat rural school supervision 
will bring desirable results. 
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How can this be done? I am reminded of 
one county superintendent in western Ne- 
braska who was unable to secure assistance 
in her work on account of a county board 
member who was a conservative stockman, a 
pioneer in the early days, who through hard 
work and much saving had accumulated 
much wealth in land and stock. He had very 
little interest or sympathy for the county 
educational program. It was his opinion that 
money spent in the county superintendent’s 
office was money wasted. Finally the county 
superintendent persuaded him to examine 
with her some surveys that she had just fin- 
ished tabulating and asked him to compare 
the actual work of his grandchildren with 
that of other children in other schools he 
knew. 

She showed him how the county-wide pro- 
gram of achievement ,tests gave her an op- 
portunity ‘to know the weaknesses of the in- 
dividual teachers. She insisted that it was 
not fair to the taxpayers to spend public 
funds for maintaining a school that was in- 
efficient on account of an inexperienced, weak 
teacher. If assistance and direction could 
be given to the teacher, the individual pupil 
would be helped to succeed in his work. She 
pointed out the weaknesses in the work of 
his own grandchildren. As a result of this 
conference and personal interests, this man’s 
efforts were enlisted in behalf of an assistant 
for the county superintendent. It is through 
work for the individual child that we can 
enlist the parents’ interest and cooperation. 

Education is doing its best only when it 
helps people to succeed. In order to create 
public sentiment for rural school supervision, 
we must give the needed assistance to teacher 
and pupil that will realize for each child 
those rights so well set forth in the Chil- 
dren’s Charter: For every child spiritual and 
moral training that will help him to stand 
firm under the pressure of life; for every 
child understanding and the guarding of his 
personality as his most precious right; for 
every child a school which is safe from haz- 
ards, sanitary, properly equipped, lighted 
and ventilated; for every child an education 
which through the discovery and develop- 
ment of his individual abilities prepares him 
for life, and through training and vocational 
guidance prepares him for a living which will 
yield him the maximum of satisfaction; and 
finally, for every child as satisfattory school- 
ing and health service as for the city child 
and an extension to rural families of social, 
recreational, and cultural facilities. 

+ . 

Rural leadership may well be developed in 
rural schools for rural-minded supervisors 
will discover children who will become the 
rural leaders of tomorrew. A broad social 
experience is needed in order for rural com- 
munities to maintain their rights. If we ever 
keep before us that all of our efforts, time 
and energy for advancement in education 
are expended solely for the development of 
the childhood of our State and Nation, rural 
school supervision will become state-wide in 
every State of the Union. In order to give 
real service, our supervisory program must 
constantly work to discover and develop the 
ability of the individual child. We must have 
a forward-loking program and point the way 
to worth-while achievements. The child's 
guowth, physical, mental, moral end spirit- 
ual, must have first place in the hearts and 
minds of the teaching profession. 
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INCREASE IN UTILIZATION 
OF ELECTRICAL POWER 





Monthly Data Compiled by Federal Geological Survey on 
Net Output of Plants Reveals Industry’s Growth 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
equipment. 


The present series deals with electricity and electrical 


By A. H. HORTON 


Chie}, Power Resources Division, Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


HE United States Geological Survey 

publishes on the first of each month 

for each State and the, Distriet of 
Columbia figures showing the net output 
of electricity produced for public use 
during three preceding months and the 
amount of fuel consumed in generating 
the electricity reported, 


Every concern having a capacity of 100 
kilowatts or more that produces elec- 
tricity for public use, whether designated 
aS @ public utility or not, is included in 
the list of companies requested to sub- 
mit reports of each of their plants. 
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The figures represent the output of 
central stations, municipal plants, elec- 
tric railway plants, plants operated by 
steam railroads generating electricity for 
traction, Bureau of Reclamation plants, 
and that portion of the output ef a few 
manufacturing plants which is sold. The 
monthly reports are based on returns re- 
ceived from about 4,000 plants. 

The public-utility companies and other 
agencies producing electricity for public 
use are cooperating in a friendly man- 
ner With the Geological Survey, and re- 
ports containing complete information 
are received promptly from practically 
all plants. The monthly figures as pub- 
lished represent the output of all plants 
listed, as the output of plants whose re- 
ports are not at hand when the figures 
for the latest month are published is es- 
timated, the estimates being revised in 
subsequent reports after receipt of de- 
layed returns. 

The monthly reports are issued in 
mimeographed form on the first of each 
month and give information for each of 
three consecutive months, the latest of 
which is one month before the month of 
Issue, as it requires 30 days to receive, 
compile, and publish the figures of out- 
put for the latest month included. These 
reports show the monthly production of 
electricity by the use of water power, by 
the use of fuels, and the monthly total; 
the consumption of oil, coal and gas; 
and the kilowatt hours produced by the 
use of wood as a fuel. 

Giving the figures of output and fuel 
consumption for the three current 
months shows the trend in output and 
permits any revision of previously pub- 
lished figures required when the belated 
returns are received. The percentage 
change of each State’s monthly output 
for each of the two latest months from 
the output for the corresponding two 
months of the previous year is shown in 
the tables. 

In addition to this basic information, 
the reports include, for use in compari- 
sons, the average daily production of 
electricity for each month by the use of 
water power, by the use of fuels, and by 
both water power and fuels, shown 
graphically for the current year and for 
the previous year. The monthly figures 
of total output for the United States for 
the current year and for previous years 
and the proportion of the total output 


produced by water power are shown in 
tabular form. 
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The Geological Survey's reports of the 
production of electricity and the con- 
sumption of fuel are used by the statis- 
tical bureaus of bond houses, manufac- 
turing concerns, banks, financial and 
technical papers, and purely statistical 
organizations engaged in compiling sta- 
tistics for use in studying general busi- 
ness conditions. The Government or- 
ganizations that use the information col- 
lected and published in these monthly 


reports are the Bureau of the Census, 
Federal Trade Commission, Bureau of 
Mines, War Department, Federal Power 
Commission, and other bureaus of the, 
Interior Department. 

The National Electric Light Associa- 


tion and the Electrical World publish 
figures of electrical output of central 
stations, which are based on the figures 
of output compiled by the Geological 
Survey. 

Since 1919 there has been a notable 
increase in the efficiency in the use of 


fuel in generating electricity at public- 
utility power plants. In 1919 the aver- 
age annual consumption of coal and the 
coal equivalent of oil and gas by public- 
utility power plants in generating 1 kilo- 
watt-hour of electricity was 3.2 pounds; 
in 1930 it was only 1.62 pounds, or prac- 
ticaNy one-half as much as in 1919. The 
production of electricity by the use of 
fuels in 1919 was about 24,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours; in 1930 the output was 
62,500,000,000 kilowatt hours, an increase 
of 160 per cent. The consumption of 
fuels, stated in terms of coal, in the pro- 
duction of electricity for public use in 
1919 was about 39,000,000 tons; in 1930, 
about 51,000,000 tons, an increase of only 
31 per cent—that is, by burning 31 per 
cent more fuel the plants produced 160 
per cent more electricity. 

The conservation of fuel by the yearly 
increase in efficiency in the use of fuels 
during the 12 years that these monthly 
reports have been published by the Geo- 
logical Survey is enormous. If there had 
been no increase in the efficiency since 
1919 the plants would have consumed 
over 275,000,000 tons more of coal from 
1920 to 1930; at $4 a ton, this represents 
a saving of more than $1,000,000,000 in 
the fuel 
plants. 

The reports of pow®r production in- 
clude the amount of oil, gas, and coal 
utilized in the generation of electricity 
and are therefore of special value to the 
producers of these three fuels, particu- 
larly tothe producers of coal, as the 
monthly and yearly figures indicate the 
trends in the use of oil and gas. The 
developments in the utilization of fuel 
within the next decade will no doubt 
have a profound effect on the production 
of fuel. The use of natural gas for do- 
mestic and industrial purposes is in- 
creasing rapidly. Pipe lines costing mil- 
lions of dollars are being built for the 
transmission of gas hundreds of miles, 
or even more than a thousand miles, 
from the producing fields to industrial 
centers. The figures of coal consumed 
by electric public utilities are of special 
value in indicating trends in the use of 
fuel, as these plants represent the most 
advanced practice in fuel consumption. 

+ + 

pus Statistical work of the Geological 

Survey is a part of its basic duty of 
acting as a fact-finding agency in col- 
lecting and presenting without bias or 
prejudice information in regard to the 
use of the country’s natural resources, 
which is necessary for the formulation 
of the best plans for national develop- 
ment. 

The increase in the use of electric 
power and the growth of the electric 
power industry in the past 10 years has 
been marvelous, and the public must 
necessarily look to the Federal service 
for the collection and dissemination of 
accurate and impartial facts in regard 
to this important industry, especially at 
the present time when its development is 
just getting fairly started and its con- 
trol or regulation is one of the major 
problems before the Nation. 


bill of public-utility power 


In the next of this series of articles on “Electricity and Electrical Equipment,” 
to appear in the issue of July 27, George Otis Smith, Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, will discuss the relation of the Commission to the electric utilities 
and the activities of the Commission in promoting power development. 





Protecting Consumers of Milk 


Eradicating Bovine Tuberculosis in Rhode Island 


By HARRY R. LEWIS 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Rhode Island 


HE rapid progress being made in the con- 
trol and eradication of bovine tubercu- 
losis is due to a great extent to the ex- 

cellent cooperation of the dairy herd owners, 
with the Rhode Island Department of Agri- 
culture and the State sanitary officials hav- 
ing this work in charge. 

Although the tuberculin' testing of cattle 
in Rhode Island is not compulsory, we have 
at the present time more herds on the wait- 
ing list than our present force of employes 
or the amount of funds now available for in- 
demnity purposes can possibly take care of 
during the present fiscal year. 

A summary of the tuberculin testing dur- 
ing the months of April, May and June, 1931, 
will give a fair estimate of the work being 
done and will also show the amount of in- 
fection found on initial tests; namely, herds 
tested for the first time. During these three 
months, 6,011 animals were retested, reveal- 
ing 331 reactors or 5.5 per cent. During the 
Same period, 1,641 animals were tested for 
the first time, revealing 981 reactors or 59.7 
per cent. All retesting will be completed 
during July, which will make possible more 
extensive new testing during August. From 


the above it will be seen that there are two 
outstanding facts worthy of consideration: 

First.—The relatively small number of re- 
actors in herds already under supervision, 
which shows real progress is being made in 
a up the disease following the initial 
est. 

Secondly—The high percentage of reac- 
tors found in the initial tests of new herds is 
not only alarming, but is the most critical 
problem facing our dairy industry here in 
the State. 

With some 4,700 cattle on the waiting list, 
comprising approximately 300 herds at the 
present time* it is physically and financially 
impossible for us to make all of these initial 
tests this year. Our policy is to test and 
maintain in a clean condition all herds now_- 
under supervision, and to take on each 
month only such new testing as funds and 
time will permit. In order to safeguard pub- 


lic funds and insure adequate money to 
maintain herds already under supervision, 
the financial policy which is now in effect is 
to divide the total funds available for in- 
demnity by the number of months over 
which it applies and to test each month only 
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JAMES MONROE 


President of the United States 1817-1825: 
“A free, virtuous and enlightened people must know 
well the great principles and causes on which their 
happiness depends.” 
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Exercising Care in Buying 
Glasses for Eyes + + + + + 





Practice of Making Purchases From ‘Mail 
Order’ Houses Without Adequate Examina- 
tion by Doctors Viewed as Dangerous 





By DR. SHIRLEY W. WYNNE 


Health Commissioner, City of New York 


HE New York City Health Department 
has found it necessary to sound a warn- 
ing against “mail order eyeglasses.” 

This action is the result of a series of com- 
plaints regarding misleading claims set forth 
in advertisements and “direct-to-the-home” 
literature of unscrupulous spectacle vendors. 
Complaints have also been made to the effect 
that the goods being sold by these vendors 
were not as represented and that many peo- 
ple in and near the city have had their sight 


jeopardized. e 


+ + 


In addition to my own investigation of this 
matter I had the National Better Business 
Bureau make a further inquiry into the per- 
sonnei of the mail order glass advertisers. 
They have made a report of the situation 
to me. 


The findings of the Burearf, coupled with 
our own inquiry, serve to strengthen our con- 
viction that the mail order eyeglass quack is 
a serious menace to the Nation. In this 
stand we are upheld by the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, the Eyesight 
Conservation Council of America, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Surgeon General 
Cumming, of the United States Public Health 
Service, and others. 


It is just as impossible to have eyeglasses 
fitted by mail as it is to prescribe by mail for 
an ailing person. To be correctly fitted eye- 
glasses should be based on prescriptions to 
remedy a particular eye or sight defect, and, 
like all other prescriptions, they —s be 
based on an accurate diagnosis. et there 
are many foolish persons who patronize both 
medical and optical quacks, and all of these, 
sooner or later, suffer dire results. 


The human eye is a delicate organ, readily 
injured and when hurt the injury often has 
very serious consequences. Science, through 
the study of refraction, has been able to pro- 
duce lenses which not only rectify eye and 
sight defects, but which frequently aid in 
their cure. Moreover, since other pathologi- 
cal conditions than visual defects may be 
present it is wisest to consult only those who 
have made a special study of the eye, and 
who have, in addition, had a thorough medi- 
cal training in a reputable medical college. 
Such a doctor will examine the eyes of the 
patient before he determines the strength of 
the lenses required, and since the two eyes 
are often unlike a different lens is often re- 
quired for each eye. In addition to this the 
examination will disclose any other patholog- 
ical condition in the eyes, and it may lead to 
the discovery of some serious general ail- 
ment. 


Many diseased eye conditions, which may 
result in partial or complete blindness, first 
produce disturbances of vision which are 
temporarily, partially or completely corrected 
and hence concealed by the wearing of 
glasses. In the absence of a complete eye 
examination when only glasses are prescribed 
the underlying evidence of eye disease, fre- 
quently an indication of general systematic 
condition, may be overlooked until it is too 
late to prevent blindness or some other seri- 
ous physical condition. For that reason it 
is wise to have the eye examination made by 
a physician specialist. 
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It is obvious that any offer to fit eyeglasses 
by mail is basically dishonest. Such an offer 
plainly purports to do the impossible. It is 
absolutely impossible to fit glasses to any eye 
except by direct service, for to measure the 
amount of error in the refraction of the eye 
requires not only personal observation and 
examination, but demands the services of one 
skilled in the science of refraction, as well as 
in medicine. 

Some of these mail order fakers send vari- 
ous devices for the individual to “test his 
own sight” and on Nhe face of it these are 
frauds. Some o¢ these so-called “testers” are 
designed along the lines of a focusing scale, 
but, because of the cheapness of their manu- 
facture, these devices cannot be mathemati- 
cally correct, hence cannot register the cor- 
rect distance nor even indicate the proper 
strength lens required. 


The absurdity of the mail order spectacle 
fraud is further emphasized by the fact that 
of the great number of people who actually 
require glasses there are comparatively few 
inwyhom the refractive error is the same in 
each eye. Yet these mail order fakers almost 
invariably send out glasses, which, if of any 
service at all, have the same strength lens 
for each eye. Again in the vast multitude 
requiring glasses thousands are nearsighted, 
yet the mail order faker apparently makes 
no attempt to furnish glasses for such per- 
sons. And further, many of those suffering 
from, either farsightedness or nearsighted- 
ness are also astigmatic—yet the mail order 
frauds seldom make even a pretense of cor- 
recting astigmatism. 


“ 
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Thousands of persons requiring eyeglasses, 
particularly persons in or past middle life, 
are farsighted, and these become ready 
dupes for the mail order faker. Convex 
lenses permit members of this group to see 
more clearly with glasses than without them 
and it is the convex lenses that are “touted” 
by the mail order frauds. In many instances 
these convex lenses while apparently im- 
proving the vision of the wearer are doing 
his eyes what may be irreparable damage. 
In almost every instance such glasses must 
of necessity be unsuited to the purchaser's 
eyes and every time he uses the glasses he 
is submitting his eyes to strain—often even 
more strain than if he went without glasses. 

While the majority of reputable newspa- 
pers and magazines will not publish the ad- 


such herds as will utilize the quota thus es- 
tablished for each month. 

The policy has further been established in 
testing new herds, of first testing those herds 
which must maintain and hold their market 
for milk produced by them. Every possible 
restriction and the closest supervision neces- 
sary to develop the tuberculosis eradication 
work in a constructive way has been put into 
effect. 


vertising of the mail order eyeglass frauds 
there still are publications which will accept 
this dangerous advertising. Besides resorting 
to newspaper advertising many of these 
fakers send their high-sounding, but mean- 
ingless, “literature” direct to the home, using 
the so-called “sucker” and other such ad- 
dress lists for the purpose. Well-known types 
of lenses are offered at ridiculously low prices 
and our investigation has shown that in not 
one single instance were the eyeglasses sold 
in this district by these charlatans anywhere 
near what was promised. In the majority of 
instances the supposed high-class article was 
found to be of inferior quality, both as to 
lenses and frames, that could not have cost 
the faker more than $1. 
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In course of our investigation we found 
that several of the fakers who were using 
the title “Doctor” in their advertising and 
literature, were not doctors at all; that the 
majority of them knew little or nothing re- 
garding refraction and that none of them 
had the slightest knowledge of the human 
eye or its ailments. Some of this gentry 
have branched-into the spectacle trade after 
failing in the jewelry line, others had just 
gone into the eyeglass business because of 
the money they saw in it. 


In the State of New York the fitting of 
eyeglasses by any person not registered as a 
physician or an optometrist is prohibited so 
that the mail order eyeglass faker cannot 
operate in this State. But eyeglass frauds 
in other States can, and do, reach gullible 
persons resident in the State and City of 
New York, through various advertising media 
and direct, so that, in effect, the operation 
of this nefarious and dangerous business 
amounts to a nullification of the State law. 
Despite the many warnings that have been 
issued thousands of persons still take the 
risk of losing their vision by patronizing 
these fakers. Even in the City of New York 
we have found many who have been victim- 
ized by these fakers. 
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We have urged all persons in the city to 
heed our warning and if they have purchased 
mail order glasses to discard them at once. 
Better to be without glasses than to wear 
glasses that endanger one’s sight. Those 
who feel they need glasses should consult 
their family doctor who will advise whether 
glasses are necessary. And right at home 
anyone can obtain eyeglasses fitted to the 
individual needs at prices probably as low, 
or lower, than the mail order shysters ask. 

The mail order eyeglass shark is a men- 
ace to any community, even as dangerous as 
the medical quack. We can drive both of 
these charlatans out of business if all will 
refuse to buy their dangerous glasses and 
nostrums. 
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Behavior Patterns 
for Young 
Children 


By Dr. Richard H. 
Hutchings 


Utica State Hospital, 
State of New York 


CHILD of five or six years may have & 
bad temper. He can be taught as he 
grows older, to exercise self-control so 
that it will not often be manifested. Would 
it not be better for him, though, if he had 
acquired a good temper instead of the bad? 


A new viewpoint has been gained in recent 
years which serves to make clear another 
reason for the appearance of mental traits 
which were formerly supposed to be due to 
heredity. It is now seen that other influ- 
ences are at work which either were not rec- 
ognized or not given proper consideration as 
factors in the formation of character. 


Now is underst6od better than before the 
enduring influence of habits that begin in the 


earliest years of life, in the nursery, or even $ 


in the cradle. In the young child, as a result 
of habit, certain types of behavior, or pat- 
terns of behavior, become established which 
continue throughout life. Later, these be- 
havior patterns can be modified by training 
but cannot be wholly eradicated. 

Perhaps the child had learned, while yet 
an infant, that he could get what he wanted 
if he cried loud and long enough. Perhaps 
he had learned, when a little older, that bad 
behavior as tantrums, screaming, rolling on 
the floor or sulking, brought him what he 
wanted after his request had been refused or 
ignored. 

If he had had this experience once, you 
may be sure he would repeat the action when 
next the occasion arose. Soon it would be a 
pattern of behavior appearing whenever his 
wishes were opposed. When older he will not 
scream but he will be angry and resentful. 

If in the beginning it had been that bad 
behavior had gained him nothing and he 
could have had his wish, if at all, only by 
good behavior, the child would have seen 
that anger was useless and that particular 
pattern of behavior would not have become 
fixed. 

Other patterns of behavior, good as well as 
bad, are formed in imitation of older chil- 
dren and adults. Not having yet acquired 
reason and judgment the small child is un- 
critical; he openly imitates all that he sees 
and hears of the actions of older people. In 
this way many likes and dislikes, tastes and 
ambitions which in later years become crys- 
tallized into character traits, have their be- 
ginning. 

Calmness and poise as well as nervous and 
panicky behavior in the presence of an emer- 
gency, are nothing more than behavior pat- 
terns established by imitation and made 
permanent by repetition. The elders are re- 
sponsible, far more than they realize, for the 
conduct of the children in the family. In 
the making of behavior patterns we see new 
meanings in the old adage: “As the twig is 
bent the tree is inclined.” 
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